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In NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 





It was but a poor affair, the little weather- 
browned house where the Budstones lived. But 
it was their home, and some things about it were 
very pleasant. 

It stood on arocky slope above a little inlet, | 
which formed a snug harbor for the boat. It' 
overlooked all the windings of the river, which 
was but another inlet on a much larger scale; the 
wide stretch of green marshes, laced by many a 
shining creek in the summer sun; on one side, 
Dorberg village, with its background of woods 
and farms, and on the other, the line of white surf 
on the distant beach, with the blue sea beyond. 

This fine view was had from the rear of the 
house, and it was a great thing for Mr. Tobias 
Budstone, who used to sit under the back porch 
much of the time in fine weather, after his second 
stroke of paralysis had left him with a pair of 
disabled legs. 

He sat there that morning, enjoying the sun and 
the breeze and the broad prospect, and shelling 
some green peas for dinner, in a pan held on his 
knees. His crutches rested on the bench at his 
side. A couple of fishing-poles leaned against the 
low roof, with hooks dangling from the loosely 
wound lines; and on the well-trodden ground 
about the door lay three or four old lobster-traps 
with dilapidated slats and strings. 

“T wonder if I have got to wait all day for that 
starch!” said an impatient voice, in the kitchen 
behind him. 

Mrs. Budstone had been doing a small job of 
washing for some summer boarders in the village, 
but being what is called a ‘“‘poor manager,” she 
had not noticed until it was wanted, that she was 
out of starch. The family were out of so many 
things, often long after they were wanted, that 
this small oversight surprised nobody. 

“You won’t have to wait much longer,” said her 
husband. He had been gazing seaward, watch- 
ing the distant sails of a mackerel fleet, and a 
steamer trailing its long, dim pennant of smoke 
betwixt sea and sky; but he now tyrned, and cast 
his eye up the river. ‘‘The boys are coming, and 
I don’t see how they could have done their errands 
any quicker.” 

‘Well, I’m thankful!” exclaimed Mrs. Bud- 
stone. She came and stood in the doorway beside 
him, and saw the dory shooting around a bend of 
the river, the sail wrapped about the upright mast, 
and Pete pulling lustily at the oars, while Sam, 
with his steering paddle, kept the boat in the 
swiftest part of the current. 

“They do hurry, for once, I’m glad to see!” 

She was a thin, nervous, overworked woman, 
and the flush and perspiration of work in the hot 
kitchen was on her pale face. 

“They’re beating the wind!” said her husband, 
whose easy good-nature and hopeful disposition 
had survived his many sufferings and misfortunes. 
“Take Pete and the tide together, and they’re a 
team! After all, I don’t see what we could do 
without Pete.” 

“Of course, we shouldn’t want to do without 
him,”’ said Mrs. Budstone, her querulous tones 
softening a little. ‘Though it’s a dreadful trial 

‘sometimes for me to get any work out of him. 
Oh, dear!” with a weary sigh. ‘What a man he 
would have made if it hadn’t been for. Long as I 
live I can’t get over it!” Tears started in her 
gazing eyes. 

“But it aint so bad as it might be,” said Tobias, 
encouragingly. “A good many young fellows 
who have their faculties aint half so happy as he 
is; and that ought to comfort us. Suppose he 
was @ drunkard, like Deacon Skerritt’s son, 
spending his parents’ substance and breaking their 
hearts by his outrageous conduct!” 

‘Yes, it’s better as itis, I suppose,” said the 





mother. ‘I wouldn’t trade our Pete off for him, 
or many another undutiful son I know. Just look 
at him! how he does spring at the oars! What is 
up, I wonder >” 

“It’s the starch, Maria! it’s the starch!” laughed 
Tobias. “They know you’re in a hurry for it.” 

‘It’s something besides the starch, I’m thinking! 
Maybe it’s one of Pete’s odd freaks,” Mrs. Bud- 
stone replied. “Any way, they’ll be hungry; I'll 
get the peas on as soon as they’re ready.” 





She stooped over the pan, and helped her hus- 
band shell the last of the pods, then carried it into 
the kitchen. 

Meanwhile the dory disappeared under the brow 
of the bank, but the mast could still be seen over 
the edge of it, tracing its rapid course behind the 
straggling blackberry bushes, until the boat itself 
again came into view, and glided into the little 
inlet which the ebb was fast emptying of water. 

“Hold your oars!” said Sam, with his paddle 
at the stern. 

“Hold your oars!” cried Pete, with his usual 
promptness, depressing the handles within the 
rowlocks, and elevating the blades like the thin 
wings of some enormous sailing insect. 





flashing anger which his good-humored features 
seldom showed. ‘Nobody that is anybody, I am 
sure.”” 

“The selectmen!” panted forth Sam. 
Smallwig and Mr. Bagshot. 
I was waiting in the store.” 

“You must have been mistaken! They can’t 
think of doing anything so unnecessary and so 
unjust!” 

And in his excitement Tobias started to rise, but 
succeeded only in trampling some of the pea-pods 
under his unwieldy feet. He reached for his 
crutches with trembling hands, and grasped them, 
waiting to hear more. 

Sam cast an anxious glance at Pete starting with 


“Mr, 
I heard them while 

















PETER FRIGHTENS THE DOCTOR. 


“Now back water!” commanded the captain. 

‘“‘Now back water!"’ responded the crew. 

The oars dipped just in time to slacken speed, 
as the bow drove upon the landing. A moment 
later Mr. Tobias Budstone, sitting with a pile of 
empty pea-pods at his feet, was mildly astonished 
to see Sam leave everything, and run up the path. 

‘*What is it ? what is it, boy ?”’ cried the cripple, 
as Sam, passing the edge of their little garden on 
the side of the slope, rushed among the old lob- 
ster-pots, and stopped, wild-eyed and breathless. 

‘‘Have you got the starch?” asked his mother, 
from an open window. 

“No!” gasped forth the excited Sam. 

“Haven't got the principal thing I sent you for!” 
ejaculated the disappointed woman, leaning her 
bony hands on the sill, and putting out her head, 
with its thin, gray hair combed away from a bald 
parting and twisted in a meagre knot at the back. 
““What’s the reason you haven’t ?” 

“Pete! he is bringing up the things !”’ said Sam. 
“Pete!” and his voice broke into a quaver of 
distress. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Pete?” asked the 
father, in quick alarm. 

“Nothing,” said Sam. “He is all right. Only— 
O ma!”’ he looked up at the window,—“they’re 
talking of putting him into the asylum!” 

“Putting him—my Pete—into the asylum!” 


Mrs. Budstone exclaimed, falteringly, in utter ! 


astonishment. And leaving the window she came 
hurriedly to the door. 
“Who is talking it?” demanded Tobias, with a 





| his basket up the slope, and in a few words told 


his astounding story. His mother seemed to lose 
all hope and courage at once. She sat down on 
the doorstep, and put up acorner of her apron to 
wipe her quickly gushing tears. 

‘Ts there to be no end to our misfortunes ?” she 
wept, bowing herself despairingly over her ele- 
vated knees. ‘What shall we do?” 

Gresping his crutches by the middle, Tobias 
Budstone set them firmly on the ground, and 
leaned forward on them, but did not make any 
further movement to rise. 

“It’s an outrage!” he exclaimed. ‘The town 
will regard it as such, and it can’t possibly be car- 
ried out. Pete—look at him lugging up that 
basket! good and quiet as he can be. He never 
hurt anybody, and he never will.” 

“So I told ’em,” said Sam. “But they say he 
scares folks—scares children.” 

‘Scares fiddlesticks !’’ said his father, contempt- 
uously. ‘There, there, Maria! don’t you worry. 
He mustn’t know there’s any trouble brewing.” 

The approach of Pete bringing the basket put 
anend to the conversation. But it was renewed 


| by the parents, as soon as he was out of hearing; 


and Sam went to warn his younger sister Jane of 
the impending calamity. 

He found her in the bushy pastures above the 
house, filling a pail with blueberries, and at the 
same time looking after three very young, very 
brown, and very ragged urchins,—the more im- 
portant task of the two. These were the offspring 
of an older sister, who had made a bad marriage, 








and died, leaving them to the care of her already 
overburdened parents, while her shiftless husband 
went to seek his fortunes elsewhere. 

Jane was about fourteen, and she was almost as 
ragged as the rest, I am sorry to say. But she 
had quite a motherly appearance, caring for the 
little brood. They chased every butterfly, ard 
had their hands full of grasses and lilies, and 
showed a marvellous faculty for tumbling from 
every rock, tripping over every running black- 
berry vine, picking and eating unripe berries, and 
doing a great variety of things which it was her 
special task to prevent. 

They were in the midst of a clump of low 
bushes when Sam came to her, and began mechan- 
ically to pick and help her fill her pail. 

“There’s a new trouble,” he said, as soon as he 
could speak without being overheard by the chil- 
dren. ‘They mustn’t catch any of it; they might 
carry it to Pete.” 

Pete wasn’t to Jane what he was to their par- 
ents, who had seen him grow up a fine and prom- 
ising boy, until his mind became darkened; or 
what he was to Sam, whose companion and 
almost constant care he had been for a year or 
more. Butshe had quick and tender feelings, and 
the thought of his being sent to the asylum was 
very shocking to her. 

“Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘we can’t have 
that!” 

“No!” said Sam; ‘“‘and you and I, Jane, are 
going to do all we can to prevent it. Maybe it 
will depend on us.” 

“How can it? I don’t see!” 

“Jane, I'll tell you! Pa is laid yp with his bad 
legs, and I don’t see much chance of his ever 
getting the use of ‘em again. And ma,—you 
know,—the best mother in the world!” 

There was a catch in Sam’s voice, as he turned 
to drop a handful of blueberries in his sister's 
pail. 

“Yes!” she answered, fervently. ‘‘I am sure 
no mother could ever have done better, in her 
place.” 

“But she’s all worn out with trouble and hard 
work,” said Sam. ‘She’s like our crick, when 
the tide is low. She hasn't much strength, and 
she can't think of things. Now, Jane, it’s for you 
and me to just take hold and help them through.” 

“You have been taking hold. I don’t know 
what we should all have done, Sam, if it hadn’t 
been for you!” said Jane. 

Something of the kind which he overheard in 
the selectmen’s room had given him great encour- 
agement in the midst of his trouble, and, perhaps, 
prompted him to have this talk with his sister. 

“T’ve done what I could,” he replied; ‘‘and so 
have you, Jane. You’reasplendid girl. You are 
not afraid of work, and you don’t get out of pa- 
tience with ma’s little queernesses so often as you 
used to.” 

“T try not to,” said Jane. ‘But sometimes it’s 
awful hard to hold in, when she is so fretty and 
unreasonable !” 

“T know it,” Sam admitted. ‘Gracious! don’t 
I fire up sometimes? Then I’m sorry for it, for I 
know it’s nothing but work and trouble that 
makes her so.” 

“You don't get cross so often as I should think 
you would,” said Jane. ‘Sometimes I wonder 
how you can keep so quiet and good-natured, with 
so many things to try you, besides Pete’s freaks 
and fancies.” 

“Do you know,” said Sam, “I think having the 
care of Pete so much of the time has been a grand 
thing for me? I’ve got to keep my temper with 
him; and that got to is like a tide-gate that keeps 
back the water. It’s just a little thing, but it 
keeps back a great deal!” 

That idea had occurred to him, as he watched 
the quiet closing of gates in a creek above the 
village; and he might have carried the comparison 
still further. But he was hardly conscious, yet, of 
the reserved power, which, though but a boy, the 
habitual restraint of his passions gave him. 

“The got to wouldn’t amount to much with 
some boys!”’ said Jane. 

“Maybe not. But what’s the use of flying out 
at anything such a fellow as Pete may say or do? 
And ma—when you think of it—she’s no more to 
blame for her queernesses than Pete is for his. She 
can’t help herself.” 

‘Isn’t there any got to in her case ?” said Jane, 
shrewdly. 

“Well, if there is,” said Sam, ‘‘it’s like some 
old worn-out gate that gives way to the pressure, 
She’s good, but she isn’t strong. Now the thing 
for you and me, Jane, is to take her as she is, just 
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as we take Pete, and do for the best. You must 
think for her, as well as act for her. Try to get 
the run of things, and look after "em, without 
waiting to be told what to do; you might tell her 
what is to be done; remind her, you know,—she 
is so forgetful !” 

“I know what you mean,” replied Jane. ‘For 
one thing, I might have told her there was no 
starch in the house this morning, and not have 
waited for her to find it out just as she wanted to 
use it. But she knew as well as I did.” 

“Yes,” said Sam, reaching over a bush to drop 
more berries into her pail. ‘But what I am tell- 
ing you all alongis, that she don’t think, she can’t 
think, and you must do the thinking for her. You 
and I can keep this family going, and show folks 
there’s no danger of any of us coming on the 
town for support. Let ’em see that, and there’ll 
be no more talk of putting Pete in an asylum. 
What noise is that ?” 

“Oh, those young ones! those young ones!” 
cried Jane, in comic despair. “I had forgotten 
all about them for about two minutes and a half!” 

It was not the children alone who made the 
noise that startled Sam. Other outcries were heard, 
and he ran to see what was the trouble. To ex- 
plain that, we must go back a little. 

Mr. Elisha Bagshot, who believed in taking 
time by the forelock in the business he had that 
morning talked over with Mr. Smallwig, went di- 
rectly from him to the office of his family physi- 
cian, to whom he stated his plans regarding Pete. 

Dr. Rober listened, and nodded approvingly. 

“Now,” said the selectman, ‘‘it’s necessary to 
have the certificates of two physicians as to his 
being a fit subject for the asylum. And I want to 
know if we can get your signature, for one.” 

“Certainly ; to be sure; it’s a very proper thing 
to do,”’ said Dr. Rober, promptly. 

A man of positive opinions on all subjects, he 
never liked to admit that he had been behindhand 
in forming one, which the solid men of the com- 
munity approved. 

“I’ve thought so for a long time; a long time!” 
he added, though very likely he had never con- 
sidered the subject. 

Encouraged by his success so far, and still keep- 
ing his grip on the said forelock, the selectman 
hastened to lay the business before old Dr. Ball- 
ston. But here he met with a rebuff. 





‘*No, sir!” said the old doctor, bluntly. ‘I will 
not sign anything of the sort. I know the family | 
very well; I know Pete, and I say it would be a 
great wrong to send him away without their con- | 
sent.” 

Bagshot retired discomfited. But he reasoned 
with himself. 

‘*He’s Budstone’s family physician—and he aint 
mine. That makes the difference. Smallwig em- 
ploys him, and I ought to have got him to take 
his soundings.” 

If he had known how many visits the old doctor 
paid the Budstones, and how much medicine he 
gave them, which he never charged for, he would 
- have been ashamed of this sordid reasoning. 

“Lucky there’s another doctor in town'” he 
said to himself; and his lowering countenance 
lighted up at the sight of a young man driving’ 
rapidly down the street in asulky. ‘See here, 
doctor!” 

He put up his thick forefinger as a signal, and 
the young man wheeled his fast horse and light 
two-wheeled vehicle to the sidewalk. He was a 
dapper little fellow, who had lately opened an 
office in town, hoping to build up a practice 

He had not, as yet, achieved much success. 
The proposition the selectman had to make filat- 
tered him accordingly. 

“Oh, yes!” he said. “I know the boy by sight. 
But it will be necessary to talk with him—to make 
a careful diagnosis of his case.” 

**You won't have to talk with him long. Better 
not make a formal call. Drive by the house; 
you'll see him if he’s at home. Then put hima 
few questions, that’s all!” said Bagshot, signifi- 
cantly. 

“All right!” And away went the dapper little 
doctor in his rattling sulky. 

Driving down the river road, full of the impor- 
tance of his mission, he checked the speed of his 
horse, as he came in sight of the Budstone house, 
and was looking anxiously towards it, when he 
saw a strange, a very strange object advance from 
the end of the woodshed, move out, and stand 
before him in the way. 

It looked like the end of the shed itself. But it 
wasn’t quite that. It was the big shed door, up- 
right, its broad side towards him, with something 
oddly menacing and mysterious about it, as you 
may well imagine. For who ever saw a quiet and 
well-disposed door walk out, and confront a trav- 
eller in that fashion, on a solitary road ? 

The little doctor was amazed, as I think you 
would bave been in his place. His horse was 
amazed, too, and began to prick his ears and snuff 
the air. The sulky stopped; the door advanced 
staggeringly, walking on its lower corners, shift- 
ing from one to the other at each step. 

The horse snorted and backed, and the dapper 
doctor himself thought of safety in flight. He 
knew that an unaided and unabetted door never 
conducted itself in that extraordinary manner, 
and he strongly suspected that the man he was 
looking for was behind it. Indeed, he could see 
something marvellously like a pair of human feet 
visible under it, as it advanced at its peculiar 
hitching gait, and something like a pair of hands 
grasped the sides. 
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And now the door was set squarely across the 
track, and a head crowned with a straw hat and 
feathers peered cautiously around the side of it. 
Also a fist was thrust out and shaken. 

The little doctor was going to see the crazy man, 
and here was the crazy man coming to meet him! 
That was more than he had bargained for. He 
was not, like his horse, afraid of a door, but he 
was skittish of a madman shaking his clinched 
hand from behind it. 

It was then that the outcry burst forth which 
attracted Jane and Sam. The three children set 
up a chorus of screams from a knoll that over- 
looked the road. Atthe same time Mrs. Budstone, 
discovering what Pete was up to, ran out wildly, 
beckoning and screaming. Poor old crippled 
Tobias hobbled after on his crutches, calling, not 
**Pete,”’ but **Sam !” 

In the midst of all, Pete, with plumes waving, 
and arm up-stretched in an attitude of defiance, 
roared out in a tremendous voice, behind the edge 
of the door, “Lord High Constable and Com- 
mander of the invading forces, come forward and 
meet your fate!” 

Sam was just in time to witness this astonishing 
spectacle, as he skipped down over the pasture 
hillocks into the road. 

“Pete! what are you doing?” he cried, grasp- 
ing his brother’s upraised arm. 

“Defending the realm'” replied’ Pete, with bois- 
terous earnestness. ‘Don’t you see the enemy 
marching against us? Armies with banners, ar- 
tillery, foot, and dragoons!” 

“I see nobody but a man in a gig!” said Sam. 
‘*What is this door for ?” 

“Barricades against the foe!” cried Pete, toss- 
ing his plumes, “Forward the light brigade!” 

“T’ll take care of the foe,” said Sam, quickly 
controlling himself; for any excitement in others 
was sure to make Pete worse. Indeed it was the 
contagion of alarm he had caught from the fam- 
ily which had filled him with a sense of some great 
danger coming to him or them, and roused him, 
at a most unfortunate time, to make this ridicu- 
lous demonstration. 

“Drive on, sir!” called Sam, tumbling the door 
over on the roadside, and leading Pete away. 
“There's no danger '” 

But his interference was too late. The little 


doctor had seen enough. He had already wheeled ' 


about in his sulky, and he and his frightened 
horse were on their way back to the village. 
(To be continued.) 
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TAKE JOY HOME. 


Take — home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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For the Companion. 


PARIS GREEN. 


“It's a monstrous pity dat dem caterpillars is 
got a footholt on de cotton crap dis year,’’ said 
Hezekiah Mosely, meditatively, as he gazed at 
the green expanse of his cotton-field. 

**To be sure, ' answered Dan Simmons, a brisk- 
looking mulatto, who drove a thriving trade by 
buying up chickens at a low price from small 
planters, and selling them at exorbitant rates in 
the neighboring town of Washington; ‘but den, 
Brudder Mosely, why don’t you kill de tings wid 
Paris green? Dey all says dat sterminates em 
root and branch, and Ira Cummins he ‘lows as 
how he aint more feard ob caterpillars dan ob 
skeeters.” 

‘*I'se heerd talk ob Paris green,” said Hezekiah, 
“but I aint never seed it. You reckon I kin git 
it in Washington ?” 

‘Yes, shore. It’s a powder, and all you've got 
to do is to put it in water, and squirt it troo your 
ole waterin’-pot on de cotton. De worrums smells 
it, and den good-by! Dey jist draps dead; and 
dem dat don’t die runs away, and you don’t see 
dem no more.” 

**Wot does it look like, Dan ?” 

“Well, I can't say as I ever seed it, but ef I 
was in de cotton business, ‘stead ob chickens, 
you'd better believe I’d know all "bout Paris 
green. I reckon it’s like any oder powder.” 

Aunt Amanda, Hezekiah’s wife, a tall, gaunt, 
solemn-looking black woman, stopped her work, 
and stalked to the doorstep, where the two men 
were sitting. 

“Wot dat you’se talkin’ "bout, "Kiah?” she 
asked her husband. 

“Only "bout killin’ de caterpillars wid Paris 
green, ole ooman,” he answered. ‘“I’se gwine to 
send ’Lonzo fur some dis arternoon, and I reckon 
I'll git ahead ob de plague-taked varmints.” 

Aunt Amanda sighed and groaned and shook 
her head. 

‘*You is an onregenerate sinner, ’Kiah, flyin’ in 
de face ob de Marster dat-a way. You talks ob 
killin’ de caterpillar. Now who made ‘em, I 
axes you?” 

“°Twa'n't me,” Hezekiah laughed. He was 
stout and jolly, and not disposed to take the dark 
view of life his helpmate did. 

‘‘Who: sont dem caterpillars on de cotton, I 
axes you?’ Amanda went on, solemnly. “You 
knows de Lord made ’em, and He sont ’em on ter 
your crap to ’stroy it. ‘Stead ob humblin’ yer- 


self, and turnin’ from your sinful ways, you’se 








| crackin’ jokes. You aint got no call to 'stroy de! ‘‘Halloo, old man! what on earth has come to 


wurrums wot wos sont to humble you. You’se 
got a proud stommick, ’Kiah, dat’s wot you’se 
got.” 

Hezekiah was usually tolerant of his wife’s 
dark prophecies and condemnations, but he fairly 
gasped at this speech. 

“Dat’s your ‘pinion, is it, marm?” he said, 
angrily. ‘Den ef a snake bites me, I aint got no 


I’se got to fold my hands and let ’em eat up my 
corn. Hi, ole ooman, dat aint so! I aint got time 
to listen ter yer fool talk. You, ’Lonzo,” to his 
son, who was driving some horses to the lot, 
“saddle ole Bunkum quick, and come here to me. 
I want ter send you to Washington fur someting. 
Hurry up!” 

"Mandy shook her head and groaned, but Heze- 
kiah paid no attention to her. Dan, however, 
who wished to keep on the good side of the old 
woman, followed her as she returned to her work. 

‘*Maybe, Sister "Mandy, de Lord didn’t make de 
caterpillars and snakes and sich reptyles,”’ he said, 
conciliatingly. ‘You know dat mought be. I’se 
always heerd tell de debbil is de fader ob evil, and 
ef dey aint evil tings, I dunno wot is.” 

“Dar aint no word in de Bible ‘bout de debbil 
makin’ tings, dough he can spile ’em,” she an- 
swered, severely. ‘‘You and ’Kiah ought to know 
all bout Azm, sure, fur you and he are sich good 
friends. You'll see ef ‘Kiah aint gwine to be 
hurted some way by his onlawful doin’s.” 

Meantime, Hezekiah was giving directions to 
Alonzo, a simple-looking boy about thirteen or 
fourteen; but "Mandy’s alarming ideas had, what 
he called, ‘‘flustrated” him, and he was not very 
precise in explaining to Alonzo what he wanted. 

“You ride to Wilson's store, boy, and ax him 
fur some Paris green. I dunno how many pounds, 
but he kin tell you. All de folks uses it round 
here.” 

He omitted to tell his son what he wanted the 
Paris green for, and ’Lonzo never thought to in- 
quire. A ride to Washington through the woods 
was such an unexpected delight to him, that he 
was ready to shout with ecstacy. 

He started at a sober trot, trying to impress the 
message upon his‘memory—never of the best. He 
muttered over and over to himself, ‘Paris green! 
Paris green!” until a squirrel ran across the road, 
and a rabbit popped out from a clump of bushes 
| in front of him. Down he jumped from his horse, 
| and chased them up and down a hill, until they 
vanished from his sight. 

But he found a fine hickory-tree loaded with 
nuts, and he stuffed his pockets with them before 
he returned to the place where he had left his 
| horse; as he mounted and rode on, he found 

that he had entirely forgotten the name of the 
| article he had been sent for. 
“Jiminy gracious, wot is it?’ he muttered, 
| scratching his head, and at his yery wits’ end. 
“It’s some color, I knows. Red? no; blue? no; 
| yaller? yes, dat’s it. It’s yaller someting, and I 
guess Wilson will know all "bout it. I dasen’t go 
back home to ax dad, fur he’d wear me out.” 





asked Mr. Wilson, pleasantly. 

**Marse Wilson, I clean forgit, sir, wot dad sont 
me fur. It wor someting yaller, I’se dead sure 
ob dat. He says as how the folks round here is 
a-usin’ it powerful.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean now,” Mr. Wilson 
answered. ‘All the people round here are putting 
yellow ochre in whitewash to color their fences, 
and some paint their houses with it. That’s what 
your father sent for. Now, how much do you 
want?” 

“Dad says as how you’d know.” 

Mr. Wilson laughed. 

‘‘How can I tell how much fence he wants to 
color? Well, here’s a package of four pounds. 
If it isn’t enough you can come for more. If it is 
too much bring back what you don’t use.” 

*"Lonzo rode rapidly home, but it was quite late 
when he reached there. 

“‘Here’s de arternoon most gone!” cried his 
father, angrily. ‘Ise a great mind to wallop you 
fur stayin’ so long. .Gib me de stuff and go feed 
dat horse and rub him down.” 

Hezekiah took the package into the kitchen and 
opened it. 

**Land ob Moses!” he ejaculated. ‘Look here, 
ole ooman, dey calls dis stuff Paris green, and it’s 
as .yaller as gold!” 

*Mandy shook her head and groaned as usual. 
“Dey nebber calls tings by de right name now, 
anyhow,” she answered. ‘‘De world is made up 
ob lies; but, yaller or green, ’Kiah, it’s onlawful 
stuff.” 

Hezekiah did not stop to listen to her, but hur- 
ried out with the package to his field, where a 
barrel of water stood at the head of one of the 
rows. 

“T'll tote it up and down in de wheelbarrow, 
to-morrow,” he said to himself, as he stirred the 
powder in the water; ‘‘but I’ll git troo some ob 
de rows ‘fore night.” 

Hezekiah worked with a will and deluged the 
plants with the mixture. 

“T’ll paint ‘em yaller as gold,” he muttered. 
“Tl fix dem varments so dey’ll let my cotton 
*lone!” 

His task was not half-accomplished that night, 
but at daylight the next morning Hezekiah re- 
newed his labors, though he thought the plants he 
had doctored the evening before looked very limp 
and queer. 





call to kill it; ef de crows lights on my corn-field, | 





“Well, what are you after this evening, 'Lonzo ?” | 





your cotton crop?” called out a jovial voice near 
the fence, and looking up Hezekiah saw his neigh- 
bor, Judge Merrill, taking his morning ride. 

“It’s yaller, aint it, jedge?” he chuckled. 
“Looks like a field ob sunflowers. I tell you I 
aint let one leaf ‘scape.” 

“Escape what?” cried the astonished judge, 
dismounting from his horse and climbing over 
the bars. ‘‘What on earth do you mean? What 
are you doing ?” 

“Don’t you see me squirtin’ Paris green to kill 
de caterpillars ?”” Hezekiah answered, in a digni- 
fied manner. “Seems to me, jedge, as how you 
ought to know Paris green when you sees it.” 

“You call that stuff Paris green?” cried the 
judge, investigating the contents of the barrel. 
“Why it’s ochre, or chrome, or some such stuff! 
Who has been cheating you? But, my friend, 
you've done it now!” as he glanced from the yel- 
low rows to Hezekiah’s horror-stricken face. 
Something he saw there was irresistibly ludicrous, 
for the judge leaned against the bars and laughed 
until be was weak. 

“Yaller ochre!” shouted Hezekiah, furiously, 
as soon as he recovered from the stunning shock. 
“T'll hab de law on ole Wilson! He did it a-pur- 
pose to spile my crap! I sont p’intedly ter him 
fur Paris green. Jedge, can’t I sue him ‘fore the 
courts fur it.” 

“You'd better find out first if you have any 
grounds for action,” said the judge. ‘Wilson is 
neither a fool, nor a malicious man, and he would 
be loth to serve any one such a trick. Who went 
after the Paris green ?” 

“TI sont ‘Lonzo.” 

**Lonzo, "hem! Well, call him up.” 

Alonzo came hurrying from another part of the 
field at his father’s stentorian call. 

“Now, ‘Lonzo, what did you ask Wilson for 
yesterday ?” said the judge. 

The boy looked scared at the judge’s tone. ‘TI 
disremembered de *xact name, sir,” he stammered, 
“but I knowed it wor yaller someting, and Mr. 
Wilson he says as how it must be yaller ochre dat 
de folks wor paintin’ de fences wid.” 

“Yaller! you says yaller, you limb!” shouted 
his father, cuffing him right and left; “when I 
p'intedly told you green—Paris green. I'll settle 
wid you d’rectly. O jedge, is my crap ruinated ?” 

“I’m afraid it’s hurt,” answered the judge; 
‘but, old man, don’t stop to whip "Lonzo. Go 
over your field with barrels of water, and try to 
wash off the stuff. It must be very injurious, to 
judge by the looks of the crop.” 

Poor Hezekiah worked harder within the next 
two days than he ever had done before. But 
whether from the mixture or not, the cotton 
drooped, and he only made half a crop. 

Old Amanda was serene. She thought his sin- 
fulness, in trying to avert one judgment, had 
brought a harder one upon him. Her prophecies 
had been fulfilled, and she was satisfied. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


NO SHIRKING. 


In the ‘History of Montpelier” is related an 
amusing incident of the way in which a would-be 
shirk was taught a useful lesson. 

While the settlements of Montpelier and the 
neighboring towns were yet in their infancy, Jo- 
siah Benjamin, Esq., one of the early settlers, set 
out one winter morning, with a two-horse sleigh 
loaded with wheat, for the Boston market; and 
when he reached Williamstown, he was joined 
by Elijah Paine, the first settler of that town, 
with a similar load, and bound to the same desti- 
nation. Mr. Benjamin himself used to tell the 
story: 

“The snow was, at that time, quite solid, and 
nearly five feet deep on the level, making it utterly 
impossible to turn out, unless we were lucky 
enough to hit on some place where the snow had 
been beaten down for the purpose. 

“In going through Brookfield, and while in one 
of the worst places, we met a team loaded with 
salt; when, finding there was no possibilty of 
getting past each other, except by unloading all 
our sleighs, and then turning them up sideways 
on each side of the snow-walled path, and so run- 
ning them by each other empty, we all fell to, un- 
loaded the three sleighs, run the man’s sleigh past 
ours, and, as it happened, first loaded up his 
sleigh and got him ready to start. 

“Judge Paine and myself then turned back for 
the purpose of loading up our own teams, expect- 
ing, of course, that the stranger would assist us. 
But the next instant we heard the loud crack of 
his whip, when, looking round, we saw the fellow 
mounted on his sleigh and lashing his horses into 
a run, to escape and leave us to do our own work. 

“The judge looked after the pitiful fugitive an 
instant, with eyes that fairly flashed fire; when, 
suddenly dashing off his hat and great-coat, he 
gave chase on foot, running as I think I never saw 
any one run before, till he overtook the team, 
leaped like a tiger upon the load, seized the 
shrinking puppy by the collar, and made a flying 
leap with him sideways into the snow. 

‘‘He then drew his prisoner into the road and 
led him back to our loads; when, giving him a 
mighty significant push toward our bags of wheat, 
still lying untouched on the snow, he coolly, and 
with that sort of curt, dignified politeness which, 
even in moments of anger, rarely forsook him, 
observed, ‘There, friend, if you will take hold of 
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those bags, and load up both of our sleighs, we | They seemed to gather according to tribes, the 


will be much obliged to you, very much obliged 
to you, sir.’ | 
‘‘And the fellow sheepishly did so, to the last 
bag, while we both looked on, the judge not per- | 
mitting me to lend the least assistance; when we 
drove on, leaving him to sneak back after his own 
team, with all the comforting reflections which the 
incident was calculated to suggest to him.” 


Sa iaesaeniieaecicn 
LIBERTY. 


Oh, could I worship aught beneath the skies, 

That earth has seen or fancy can devise, 

Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 

Built by no mercenary, vulgar hand, H 

With fragrant turf and flow’rs as wild and fair 

As ever dressed a bank or scented summer air. 
—Cowper. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 
IN THE CLUTCHES OF POCONARO. 
A Story of the Frontier. 
IN Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


A group of half-a-dozen Indians was coming out 
of one of the huts, with the evident intention of 
speaking to us. As they drew near to us, Clay stopped 
his horse, and the foremost warrior, a villainous, 
low-browed, but stalwart and powerful, ruffian, came 
up, and growled, “How!” 

“How!” answered Clay. 

“Where come?” 

“Up country.” 

“Where go?” 

“Down valley.” 

“What for?” 

“That’s my concern. Sabe?’’ 

“Ugh! Where camp?” 

“Yonder, t’other side river.” 

“No; camp here.” 

“Can’t. Muy poco grass; muy poco aqua” (too 
little grass; too little water). 

“Bueno grass, bueno aqua” (good grass, good 
water). “Camp there,” pointing to a spot opposite, | 
flanked by the Jicarillas and Mescaleros, and front- 
ing his own “wickiups.” | 

“No; camp there,” said Clay, pointing to a vacant 
spot at the lower right hand side of the basin. 

Poconaro scowled a minute, then said, ‘Bueno! 
Camp there,” and, looking keenly in Clay’s face, 
addressed him slowly in Indian. Our leader’s face 
was perfectly blank, as he slowly shook his head, and 
answered, ‘*‘No sabe” (I don’t understand). 

Another rapid sentence followed, and I saw his 
hand tighten around the breech of his gun till his 
knuckles grew white with the strain; but his face 
was still blank, and his voice as unconcerned as ever, 
as he again shook his head, and repeated, “No sabe.” 

“Huh!” grunted the Indian, as he drew his blan- 
ket around him, made an insolent gesture, and turned 
contemptuously away. 

The stoppage had thrown me next to Clay, and, as 
we rode on, I asked him if he understood what Poco- 
naro said. 

“Yes; talked Pi-Ute. First time, said he was glad 
to see the white chief; that he and the white men 
were brothers, and loved each other heap, and then 
asked if I had any whiskey for him. Second time, 
told me I was a thief and a liar; called me a hound 
and a coward; said I had the liver of a squaw, and 
that the squaws and pappooses should roast us alive 
on a slow fire, and feed us to their dogs. Wanted to 
make me mad, so I’d show I understood him; but I 
fooled the old hound, I reckon,” and he smiled grimly. 
‘‘He’s up to some deviltry, and he wants to know if I 
sabe Pi-Ute.” 

“Do you think we’re in any immediate danger?” 

“Danger? Humph! Your hair was never looser 
on your head than it is justnow. They may attack us 
any minute, but we’ve got to brave it out,” and he 
began to whistle “Annie Laurie” as unconcernedly 
as if there wasn’t an Indian within a thousand miles. 

By this time we had reached our camping-ground, 
and before we dismounted he gave his orders curtly : 

“Slip bits and picket horses. Leave saddles on. 
Ray and Harris stand guard over them till after sup- 
per. Stretch that lariat across there, and don’t let 
an Indian pass it. Remember, no straying from 
camp; we must keep together. Ifa fight begins, 
give ’em one volley, and break for your horses. Make 
every shot count.” 

After supper a council of war was held. That we 
were in a critical position was evident to all. The 
Indians, instead of crowding around our camp-fire, 
held sullenly aloof. We had found Poconaro and his 
“renegades,” and—we wished we hadn’t. 

Here were the worst elements of the tribes within 
a radius of two hundred miles, gathered together 
and bent on mischief. Little Billy, Colorow, and 
Jack from the White River and San Miguel Utes, 
who afterward took such bloody parts in the Milk 
River and Meeker massacres; Geronimo, Juh, and 
Loto, whose names have since been written in fire 
and blood in the annals of Southern New Mexico 
and Arizona; and like Lucifer among the lesser 
fallen angels, this outlawed murderer and ruffian, 
Poconaro-Guinnep! 

While we were talking, a large fire had been kin- 
dled near the centre of the basin, and groups of Ind- 
ian warriors were slowly gathering around it. Some- 
thing was evidently going forward, and as it behooved 





us, if possible, to know what that something was, 


Clay turned to me and proposed that we should go 
and see. Batters, a cockney Englishman, whom we 
had employed a month or two before as cook, and 
who had insisted on joining the expedition, asked 
permission to go with us. 

“Hit’s the bloomin’est best chance hi’ll ever ’ave 
to see the bloody beggars close at ’and, don’t ye 
know; hand maybe hi’ll never git ’arf such a chance 
agin. Hi’ll keep werry quiet, hand say nothin’, ye 
know.” 

So Batters joined us, and we walked over to the 
fire, about forty yards away, and took our seats un- 
concernedly on an old log, with our backs protected 
by the rifles of our friends in the rear. 

The Indians scowled at us, but we paid no heed, 
stave to smile sweetly when we caught their eyes. 





Apaches in one place, the Utes in another, and the 
Pi-Utes in another, while in each group we saw some 


lof the renegades, who as the council progressed, 


seemed to act as interpreters. 

In a few moments Juh arose, and, paying no more 
attention to us than though we were not present, 
delivered a harangue, which Clay interpreted : 

“Says white men have no business in this country. 
This Indian’s country. White men come here, eat up 
all the grass, kill all the game, drive Indians out. 
Pretty soon Indians all starve; white men have all 
the land. Says better take our horses and guns, and 
then send us home; tell us next time we come kill us 
all.” 

As he sat down, Poconaro arose, and, spitting con- 
temptuously in our direction, gave vent to his feel- 
ings in fiery words: 

‘“‘Wants to know if Juh is a fool, or if he thinks he 
is. Wants to know if Juh thinks the white men will 
let him take away their horses and guns without 
fighting? White men are dogs; only fit to be killed. 
Says they must attack us to-night, when we are 
asleep, and kill us all. Wants to tear our hearts out, 
and burn us alive. Saysif the rest are cowards, he 
and his renegades will do the business alone.” 

Then Kokowitz arose, and spoke calmly and delib- 
erately : 

“Says the Pi-Utes are no cowards. If Poconaro 
thinks so, let him pick out twenty of his warriors, 
and the Pi-Utes will pick twenty, and they’ll fight 
to-morrow and see who’s afraid. Says the white 
men are the friends of the Pi-Utes, and they won’t 
see them hurt. Says if Poconaro tackles us to-night, 
he’ll have to fight the Pi-Utes too.” 

Then Colorow took up the parable: 

“Says white men got long arm, strike hard; got 
sharp teeth, bite savage. Says if they attack us to- 
night, too many Indians get hurt. Says we’re not 
going down the valley; that’s a lie; we are looking 


for gold. Says they’d better let us go on; then fol- 
low us, and ambush us.” 

Then Poconaro 
spoke sullenly 
and savagely: 

“Says all the 
rest are cowards; 
says their hearts 
are sick, and they 
are afraid of the 
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white men. Says he'll wait till daylight. If the rest 
haven't got well by that time, he'll attack us him- 
self.” 

And with that he wrapped his blanket around him, 
and stalked fiercely away. 

This broke up the council, and we took our way 
back to our own camp-fire. On the way, Batters 
stole to my side, and asked, in a trembling whisper, 
“Hi say, was the captin honly funnin’? Did them 
bloody beggars say wot ’e said they did?” 

“Of course they said it. You don’t suppose Clay 
would lie about it, to scare us, do you?” 

“But they cawn’t mean to cut our throats that way, 
don’t ye know? W’y, we ’aven’t done nothin to 
them. Don’t you s’pose, hif we’d tell ’em we didn’t 
mean no ’arm, an’ would promise to go ’ome, and 
not come back agin, they’d let us hoff?” 


“No. If they thought we were afraid, they’d kill 
us ina minute. But never mind, we’ll come out all 
right.” 


“But hi didn’t come ’ere to fight; hi’m nothin but 
acook! This is a bloody country, hany’ow! Wot- 
hever did I leave the hold country, hand come over to 
this beastly place for, hi’d like to know?” and the 
poor fellow dropped behind, in a most rueful frame 
of mind. 

By this time we had rejoined the boys, and told 
them what had passed. Some were in favor of leav- 
ing immediately, and getting out into the open coun- 
try; others were for taking the initiative, and making 
a midnight attack upon the Indians, trusting to the 
surprise to give us the victory; but Clay negatived 
both proposals. 

“*Twon’t do; if we show we're afraid of ’em, by 
trying to leave, they'll attack us at once. If we 
attack them, they’re too strong. No; I’ve got a plan 
that I think ’ll work. We're safe till morning, any- 
| how, if we don’t commence the row ourselves. 
| Shanipaw, you know Little Billy, Colorow, Juh, 
| Geronimo, Loto, Jack, Poconaro, and Kokowitz. Go 
up to the ‘wickiups,’ and tell em we’ve got a little 
whiskey, and if they come down, maybe they can 
get a dram. Tell each one to slip off quietly, so 
the rest won’t know, for we haven’t got much whis- 
key.” 

While Shanipaw was gone, he unfolded to us his 
plan. It was a desperate one, and some were doubt- 
ful of its success, but as none could suggest a better, 
we agreed to try it. It was not long before we saw 
a dark form stalk into the circle of firelight, and ina 
few moments Geronimo stood among us. 

According to Indian etiquette, we said nothing, 
and he took his seat upon a stone, and gazed stolidly 
into the fire. Pretty soon came Little Billy, in the 
same quiet way, then Loto, then Jack, then Koko- 
witz, then Juh, and then Colorow. Each looked sur- 
prised to see the others there, but made no remark. 











time, and you are going with us, all but Kokowitz, 


All the lesser lights had appeared, but the leading 
desperado, old Poconaro, was still absent. 

Was he suspicious of a trap, and would he, by 
staying away, spoil the little comedy which we meant 
to play for the benefit of our red brethren? 

No; just as we had begun to despair, in he stalked, 
looking a little less sullen than usual, and with an 
expression in his eye which seemed to say, ‘‘I’ll drink 
your whiskey to-night, with pleasure, and your blood 
in the morning, with still greater.” 

Clay took a flask out of his pocket, and showing it 
to him, asked, “Wisk?” 

“Si; give some.” 

“Con mucha gusta’’ (with pleasure) and pouring a 
little into a cup, and drinking it, to show that it was 
not drugged, he poured out some more, and passed it 
to Poconaro, who tossed it off at 4 gulp, and returned 
the cup with a ‘‘Muy bueno” (very good). The rest 
were then served, and Poconaro again stretched out 
his hand for the cup. 

“No,” said Clay, in Spanish, which he knew they 
all understood. ‘‘Look behind you?” 

They did so, and saw the muzzles of two rifles gap- 
ing ateach. Turning quickly, the same sight greeted 
them in front. 

They saw they were trapped, and there was no way 
of escape. The first motion of flight, or defence, 
would be the signal of death! Each gave a sullen 
grunt, and resumed his stolid gazing into the fire. 
Clay went on, ‘You are trapped. The first one that 
moves isa dead man. You are a set of fools, if you 
think you can cheat Mo-kan-dah.”’ 

At the mention of this name, there was a slight 
start from each of the impassive listeners, for they 
all knew “The cunning one” by reputation, though 
as it chanced, none had ever seen him. 

He resumed: ‘Listen. You called us dogs, and in- 
tended to cut our throats as you would a coyote’s, did 
you? But dogs have sharp teeth, and coyotes are not 
often found asleep. 

“Listen: we are going to leave here in an hour’s 
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who is the white man’s 
friend. We are going to find 
‘ those two men you killed, 
_ bury them, and then take 
you within five miles of 
Fort Sherman, and let you 
go. If you go quietly, all right; but if you make any 
resistance, or speak, or make a sign to any of your 
band, we'll kill you; I say, we'll kill you, and you 
know Mo-kan-dah doesn’t lie. 

“Kokowitz, I heard what you said at the council 
fire yonder. You are not a barking fox like these 
fellows; you are a brave man, and your heart is red. 
When I get to Fort Sherman, I shall tell the Big 
Chief there to send you as many blankets as a pony 
can pack, to show you that the white man does not 
forget his friends. 

“Now, will you go to the ‘wickiups,’ and tell the 
squaws that these chiefs are going to Fort Sherman 
with us, and that they want their blankets and ponies. 
Shanipaw, you and Clarke go with him, and bring the 
ponies down. 

“Get the animals, boys, and we'll be moving. And 
remember,” turning to the baffled chiefs, ‘behave 
yourselves, and we'll let you go; stir a finger in re- 
sistance, you die. Mo-kan-dah has spoken.” 

In a few moments Shanipaw and Clarke returned, 
leading the ponies, and we were soon mounted and 
on our way. The expression of rage and hate on the 
faces of the duped chiefs would have been a study 
for a painter. They knew that, to use the bear-trap- 
per’s simile, ‘“‘we had the dead-wood on them,” and 
that it would need but a small pretext to ensure their 
immediate death. 

When the order to mount was given, Poconaro 
rose sullenly, and gazed around a moment, as though 
meditating non-compliance, but the significant click 
of rifle-cocks warned him that his captors were not 
to be trifled with. When we were fairly started, 
Clay turned to Shanipaw and asked him if the an- 
nouncement that the chiefs were going to Fort Sher- 
man had excited any surprise amongst their bands. 

“No tell ’em warriors; tell °em squaws; tell ’em 
Poco, tell ’em Juh, tell °em Loto heap smart; make 
‘em white man tink ’em friend. White men say, 
‘Come fort, show way; give heap wisk.’ Juh go, 
Poco go, Loto go, get mucho wisk, fetch wisk back 
for squaw, mebbe fetch bead, fetch blanket, quien 
sabe? Get ’em bead, get ’em wisk, then kill ’em 
white man. Squaw tink ’em so; tink ’em bueno. 
Oh, heap foolum squaw, you bet!” and our faithful 
ally chuckled grimly to think how he had put them 
off the scent. 

Mile after mile was put behind us, and as each suc- 
ceeding one was added to those already gone, and all 
was quiet in the rear, our hearts grew ligliter, and 
by the time the sun arose, our load of anxiety was 
gone, and we breathed freely onee more. We were 

now far enough from danger to stop for rest, which 
we sorely needed. Unsaddling under the shade of 
some pifions, we cooked our frugal breakfast, and 
then half of our company lay down to sleep, while 





the other half kept watch over our captives. After 


all hands had had a few hours’ sleep, we pushed on 
for the little side cafion where Shanipaw had told us 
would be found the bodies of our friends. 

There, surely enough, we found them, and per- 
formed the last sad duties of respect, for which we 
had come. They had evidently been shot down 
from the cliffs, while riding quietly along. Johnson 
had been killed at the first fire, and had dropped 
from his horse, right by the side of the trail, with 
three bullets through his body, and two through his 
head. 

Douglass had only been wounded, and with a 
broken thigh, had managed to gain the shelter of a 
shelving rock, where, from the number of empty 
cartridges scattered around, he had evidently made a 
gallant fight, till some skulking assassin had crawled 
to the top of the rock under which he lay, and 
stretching over, had shot him through the head. 

It was with difficulty that the men were restrained 
from taking summary vengeance upon our prisoners; 
but Clay’s word had been given, and he would not 
break it, though it was not till he had threatened to 
shoot the first man that laid hands on them, that 
some of the more fiery spirits could be quieted. 

Taking the few poor relics which the cupidity of 
the savages had overlooked,—a torn note-book, on 
which Douglass had tried to scrawl a last message to 
his wife, « pencil, a bunch of keys, and a lock of hair 
from each one,—we returned to the main valley, and 
camped for the night. 

Next day we reached Fort Sherman, released our 
prisoners, and took our way home by the longer but 
safer route of the old military road. 


H. P. UFForD. 
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HELPFULNESS. 


No life 
Can be bare in its purpose and strong in its strife. 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 


—Lucile. 
+o 





For the Companion. 


SEA HOUNDS. 


Although the animals of land and sea differ mate- 
rially in shape and appearance, they have a certain 
marked resemblance in their habits and customs. 
Thus the birds, from the robin to the eagle, present a 
perfect gradation from forms of a mild and gentle 
disposition to those of fierce and predatory natures. 
Turning to the ocean, we find that this is equally true 
of the fishes. 

The mullet is the robin, and the savage shark the 
eagle, hawk, or vulture. So in all groups of animals 
the various families are adapted for different paths 
in life, and some of the comparisons that may be 
drawn are most interesting and instructive. 

Among the land animals, the dogs and certain 
members of the cat tribe, as the hunting leopard, 
or cheetah, are famous for their hunting proclivities ; 
the wild dogs of Australia, especially, hunting in 
organized bands, and exhibiting marvellous skill in 
running down their prey. 

The domestic hound performs the same service 
under instruction; and, by continued training, it has 
attained a grade of excellence if anything superior 
to that of the wild animals, whose wonderful instinct 
is alone the instigator of their actions. 

The peculiarity of these animals, as has been sug- 
gested, is that they hunt in packs; and, curiously 
enough, among certain aquatic and marine forms we 
find many similar cases. The true hounds of the 
ocean are the fishes well known on the English coast 
as smooth hounds, while the species on our shores 
are called dog-fish, from the fact that when caught 
they utter a series of croaks, that is called barking 
by the fishermen. 

The dog-fish are small sharks, from two to three 
and a half feet in length, extremely ferocious. They 
travel in large packs, exactly like the hounds of the 
shore, and their numbers and their effect upon the 
fisheries are, perhaps, little suspected by those not 
familiar with them. While these ocean hounds are 
seen in vast hordes on our own shores, they are not 
to be compared with those that appear suddenly and 
without warning in English waters, and a bay ten 
miles wide has been observed almost completely 
packed with dog-fish, representing unnumbered mil- 
lions. 

The question of the food supply of such a vast 
body of living creatures is a serious one to the fisher- 
men, as the edible fish are either devoured or driven 
away by them. 

It was my good fortune, some years ago, to witness 
the arrival of the dog-fish on the Maine coast. It 
was during the month of August. Every day the 
fishermen had been bringing in large catches of hake, 
cod, and haddock from the grounds about ten miles 
off shore, and the business was prosperous in the 
extreme. 

I well remember being out myself with a crew, and 
with trawl and line catches were made that tested to 
the utmost the capacity of the boats. 

This was on Monday. Tuesday evening I strolled 
down to the little inlet to watch the boats come in. 
One by one the boats under full sail glided in, not so 
low down as usual. Investigation showed that they 
were empty. Inanswer to my inquiry, the reply was, 
“Dog-fish.” 

This meant that the sea-hounds were on the scent, 
and had come in from the unknown region where 
they spent the winter, and that the fishing was over 
for the time being. Not a single edible fish was 
brought in, and the loss of hundreds of dollars was 
entailed upon the fishermen through hooks bitten off 
by the ferocious creatures that had charged upon the 
lines, some of which were a mile long, and bore per- 
haps one thousand hooks, and which they had severed 
as though the lines had been thread. 

It was a gloomy outlook for the fishermen, and the 
next day a complete change of outfit was made. 
Wire was above par for ganging hooks; the village 
church stove was rendered useless, as some one bor- 
rowed the wire that supported the pipe, and two days 
after the dogs had “sot in,” as an old Mainer ex- 
pressed it, all the fishermen were dog-fishing. 

The entire bay was alive with the savage hounds, 
that bit at every available object. As soon as a line 

was dropped over, it was seized, and with a jerk the 
croaking, barking dog-fish was swung into the boat. 
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I have often held by the line a twelve or thirteen- | 


foot man-eater in the South while it was towing 
my boat, and seen over the side half-a-dozen 
others following it along as if waiting for the mo- 
ment when their comrade in the toils should, by a 
sudden turn, land me in their midst; but I think 
I never experienced the same disagreeable sensa- 


tion as when looking down into.the clear water off | beach by dozens, while in the frenzy and excite- 
the Maine coast and watching these hounds, so | 


active and ready to rush at the first object that 
fell over. 


They were desperate with 
hunger; a fact which I proved 
by opening a large number, in 
no case finding anything in their 
stomachs. They hung about 
the boats, bit at the oars, and some of the sails 
that had dragged overboard were rent and torn 
by their sharp teeth, and such were their numbers 
that the men had but to stand in the boats and 
harpoon them as they appeared. 

For weeks the dories came in loaded to the} 
water’s edge with these scavengers. The livers | 
were sold at a cent apiece to be tried out into oil, | 
while the farmers came from far and near and 
carried off the bodies to use as dressing for the 
soil. 

Farther up the coast large buildings can be seen | 
bearing the sign, ‘‘Dog-fish bought and sold,” or | 
more commonly “Dog-fish factory.” There are 
firms who encourage the capture of the dog-fish, 
buy them by the thousand, and convert them into 
guano. 

The ferocity of these gigantic packs of hounds 
has been shown on many an occasion. Men have 
been seized by them, and I have been told authen- 
tic details of such attacks that exceed in horror 
any tales of the man-eater shark. 

The common dolphin, whose dazzling colors 
when dying so often excite the wonder and admira- 
tion of the beholder, pursues its victims, like the 
hound, in packs of from four or five to a large 
number. They are found in the high seas, and 
particularly in the South, preying upon the flying 
fish; a number following the fleeing school, dash- 
ing after them with wonderful speed and pressing 
them so hard tk 1t they are forced to rise into the 
air and soar away, to fall into the jaws of an ad- 
vance guard of the cunning fishes that, from long 
experience, well understand their victims’ ways 
and habits. 

Strange to say, the tables are sometimes turned, 
and the fishes themselves are preyed upon by 
packs of land animals. 

An instance of this is sometimes seen in the 
great rivers of South America, where a gigantic 
fish, perhaps the heaviest of all bony fishes, is 
found,—the studis. This great member of the 
finny tribe attains a length of twelve or thirteen 
feet, is proportionately bulky and robust, and 
protected by a seemingly invulnerable armor of 
flint-like scales ; has a large mouth, and is endowed 
with remarkable strength and agility; yet it falls 
a victim to small land animals, that seem to de- 
light in testing its strength and endurance. 

These aquatic hunters are bands of South 
American otters, animals not much larger than 
an ordinary cat, and very insignificant when com- 
pared to the prey they attack. 

Perhaps they are close observers of the habits 
of the fish which, at certain seasons, comes close 
in shore in shallow water, and lies motionless. 
At this time, the otters, in packs of from four to 
a dozen or more, creep along the banks, softly 
working their way under the thick growth of 
tropical vines that often hides the shores of these 
rivers. When the great form of the studis is 
seen, they collect, and, with a sudden dash, rush 
at it. 

The frightened fish leaps high out of water in 
its alarm and terror, but the nimble otters seize it 
in every available part, and sometimes every fin, 
as the monster rises, has a pendant river hound, 
while others swim and dive about, watching for 
an opportunity to aid in the capture. 

Often the great fish succeeds in shaking off its 
enemies by furiously darting away; but, as the 
otters are enabled to remain beneath the surface 
for some time without air, by clinging to the great 
game, they ultimately wear it out. Sometimes, 
in the first blind rush, it runs ashore upon a sand- 
bar; but, as a rule, it reaches the deeper waters, 
and darts here and there, dragging the plucky 
hounds, until, finally, its strength exhausted and 
unable to reach them, it succumbs, and is soon 





| collapsed—if that is a proper verb to use to de- 





destroyed. 
To return to the fishes: Many of the mackerel 
tribe in southern waters seek their prey in packs, 


or schools, and in the vicinity of Yucatan I have 
stood in water three feet deep, completely hedged 
in by a mass of fish from one to two feet long, 
that were so intent upon the capture of smaller 
fish, which they had driven ashore, that they paid 
not the slightest attention to me. 

I have seized them and tossed them upon the 


ment of the chase many dashed out of the water. 
The noise created by these charges could be 
distinctly heard a long way, and was a remarka- 
ble example of the effect of excitement upon the 
larger fish, as they were totally without fear. 
Numerous other instanees could be cited to 





SEA HOUNDS. 


illustrate the system of hunting among the marine | 
animals, but these are sufficient to show the re- | 
semblance between the hunting of animals in the | 


sea and hunting on land. C. F. Hover. 
——-- +e - —_ 


THE PASSING SUMMER. 


‘The summer comes and the summer goes; | 
Wildflowers are fringing the dust; 

The swallows go darti a 
Then, all of a sudden—it s 
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fanes, 
9 AS rains, 
—Aldrich, 





“CORNERS.” 


Within a few weeks two famous “‘corners” have 


scribe the defeat of the men who managed the 
“corners.” 

The principle on which a corner is engineered 
is this: the speculators who make it buy or get 
control of all there is in the market of any par- 
ticular commodity, and thus they force those who 
must have a supply of that commodity to pay 
whatever price they choose to fix. Sometimes 
the stock of a railroad company is cornered, and 
those who have sold that stock “short,” that is, 
sold stock which they do not yet own, must buy 
of those who have all the stock there is to sell, 
and pay fancy prices for it. 

In the two recent cases, coffee and wheat were 
the articles cornered. By the buying of one cor- 
nering clique, the market price of coffee was run 
up to a fabulous rate; the speculators who dealt 
in wheat accepted all offers to deliver wheat at 
Chicago during the month of June at a steadily 
advancing price. 

Each corner failed disastrously, and for the 
same reason. The speculators miscalculated, or 
were badly informed as to the supply of the arti- 
cle they tried to control. The coffee crop was 
better than their information led them to suppose, 
and a much larger quantity of wheat was carried 
into Chicago than it had been supposed possible 
to collect. 

Consequently, the funds of the speculators gave 
out. Then the “bears,” or those who thought 
the prices should decline, including all who were 
not in the corner, sold boldly. Prices came down 
by the run. First the paper profits, and then the 
capital of the cornering speculators, were wiped 
out, and the sham “bull” movement was at an 
end. 

In the case of the wheat speculation the disaster 
involved one or two banks, and inflicted a mortal 
blow upon the reputation for financial integrity of 
some men who have heretofore stood high in the 
esteem of brother merchants. In both cases 
bankruptcy and ruin were the fate of the leaders 
of the cliques, who had hoped to make themselves 
enormously rich by a single stroke of fortune. 

In all the discussions upon these events not a 
voice of sympathy has been raised, so far as we 
have observed, in behalf of the speculators who 
attempted to advance prices artificially. They 
served absolutely no useful purpose whatever. 
They were simply betting upon the supply of 
coffee and wheat. If they had been right in their 
calculations, and had made as much money as 
they hoped to make, they would merely have 
taken it out of the pockets of consumers of wheat 
and coffee. 

It is not, perhaps, very wrong for a merchant 
who foresees that there is to be a short supply of 
the goods in which he deals, to increase his stock 
and hold it for the rise. That is legitimate specu- 
lation. But attempts to control the market by 
making the supply artificially short are bad acts, 
and none but those who lose are sorry when they 
fail. 

To say nothing of its effect upon the people who 


name of a single French statesman of world-wide 








engage in it—for it is gambling, and nothing else 
—a corner is highly injurious to ordinary trade. 
Take it in the case of wheat. The prosperity of | 


the country depends largely upon the amount of 
breadstuffs that can be marketed abroad. A cor- 
ner raises the price of wheat so high that it cannot 
be sold for shipment, and the export trade is 
stopped. 

This is but a single example of the evil working | 
of a corner, for it is unmitigatedly bad in every 
way. Fortunately the attempt to make a corner 
seldom succeeds. A few years ago an American 
cornered cotton in the English market, and cleared 
an enormous sum thereby; but he was tempted 
to try again, and lost it all. 

We know of one case of a young man who had 
inherited a large fortune, and threw it away in an 
unsuccessful corner in railroad stock. Of course, 
only those who have wealth and can also borrow 
large amounts of money can undertake a cor- 
ner. The melting away of fortunes in foolish 
speculations is one of the ways in which capital 
is scattered and the accumulation of too great 
wealth is prevented. 
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For the Companion. 
NATURE’S MUSIC. 
Beyond the forest line 


Upon the hill-slope steep, 
Bene Tight moon 
Sings a low tune. 

fecending though no ear 

Is ue 
Save iis by Whose strong word 
Is stilled, ~ stirred, 
distance-fi 


ae 


Let soulful melodies 
Be ev is. ISRAEL JORDAN. 
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FRENCH POLITICS. 


For the second time within a few months there 
has been a change of Ministry in the French Re- 
public. M. Freycinet was succeeded, as Prime 
Minister, by M. Goblet; and M. Goblet has now 
in turn been replaced by M. Rouvier. In neither 
of these last two ministries can be found the 


renown. It is safe to say that many of those who 
have served under MM. Goblet and Rouvier were 
never heard of outside of France, before they 
became Ministers. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the French 
Republic, it is at least strange that it has not pro- 
duced statesmen of the first rank in ability. Gam- 
betta was the last great figure in French politics. 
Since his death, France has been ruled by men 
far his inferior in genius. 

One member of the Freycinet and Goblet min- 
istries, however, has, within a year or two, become 
famous throughout Europe. This is General 
Boulanger, who, in those ministries, held the port- 
folio of war. 

General Boulanger is just fifty years of age, 
but has never done any brilliant or conspicuous 
service on the field of battle. After passing 
through the various grades, he became known 
as an energetic and active officer, with a remark- 
able talent for military organization. 

When he became Minister of War, he made 
some vigorous reforms in the French army, and 
managed to attract the general attention of the 
French people by the zeal with which he sought 
to improve its spirit and discipline. 

He held office at a critical time, when it seemed 
as if war were about to break out anew between 
Germany and France; and his activity and ardor 
gave rise to a hope, on the part of his country- 
men, that at last a French general had appeared 
who would be able to cope with the great military 
geniuses who were in the service of the German 
Emperor. 

General Boulanger himself undoubtedly wished 
to be taken for another Napoleon; and so it came 
about that he was accepted as a representative of 
the war party in France, and of defiance to Ger- 
many. While, therefore, he remained in the 
Cabinet, a constant attitude of suspicion and dis- 
trust was sure to be maintained by the two rival 
states. 

When, recently, the Goblet ministry fell, that 
result was brought about by a combination of 
those deputies who wished to drive General Bou- 
langer out of office. They consisted of the more 
moderate Republicans and the Monarchists. 

Accordingly, M. Rouvier, the new Prime Minis- 
ter, left General Boulanger out of the list of his 
colleagues. But the general had become the pop- 
ular idol; and for several days Paris seemed to 
be in danger of a serious riot on account of his 
dismissal. 

It is not probable that the Rouvier ministry will 
be long-lived, any more than its predecessor was. 
The Chamber of Deputies is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican; but, though M. Rouvier and his col- 
leagues are Republicans, they rely partly for their 
continuance in power on the support of the Mon- 
archists. They cannot count upon the united 
Republican vote of the Chamber, though at the 
beginning a majority of Republicans supported 
them. 

The Republicans, indeed, are divided into three 
distinct and rival groups. There are the moderate 
Republicans, of whom Jules Ferry, formerly 
Premier, is the most noted, and who support the 
moderate policy of M. Rouvier; there are the 
“Opportunists,” or middle Republicans, of whom 
M. Freycinet, who represents Gambetta’s policy, is 
the chief, and there are the Radicals, led by the 
fiery and eloquent Clémenceau. 





One of the chief perils of the Republic lies in 


this dissension in the ranks of its supporters. 

French statesmen do not yet seem to have learned 

the necessity of union and compromise, upon 

which all free governments, in order to live, must 
rest. 

The safety of the Republic, indeed, lies now 
chiefly in the small numbers of its monarchical 
foes, and in the fact that the great masses of the 
people prefer the present form of government. 

France is passing through a period of experi- 
ment, trial, and political education. It is to be 
hoped that its people will not be led away by the 
temptation to win military glory, or to take re- 
venge upon Germany; that its political leaders 
will be wise enough to seek the best good of the 
Republic, instead of the gratification of their 
personal desires; and that the Republic will be 
founded safely on peace, economy, and tolera- 
tion. 





THE BASIS OF VANITY. 


There is an odd story of Aaron Burr, told by Har- 
man Blennerhasset, the chief of his victims, in a 
journal which he kept during Burr’s trial in Rich- 
mond. On the day when the current set most strongly 
against the prisoner, he was silent and sunk in gloom. 
Defeat and death stared him in the face. He sat 
down to dinner with Blennerhasset, but neither spoke 
during the meal. A servant brought in a note to 
Burr. 

“IT,” says Blennerhasset, ‘perceiving the odor of 
musk, said, ‘Ah, my friend, the perfume betrays 
you!’ On which Burr instantly became radiant, and 
smiling, confessed that the letter contained a poem, 
written by some lady partisan. He then with delight 
told trifling anecdotes of how he had detected the ap- 
proach of his fair adherents by the fashionable scent 
of musk.” 

A shrewd critic of men in those days said, “If it 
had not been for Burr’s petty vanity, his ambition 
and intellectual force would have made him the de- 
struction of this country.” 

Ney, whose bravery no man could doubt, at the 
supreme moment of death when the guns were lev- 
elled at him, threw up his hand to protect his hand- 
some face, crying out, ‘Aim low!” 

Byron, with one of the most powerful intellects of 
his age, was vain as a silly school-girl, and, when 
dying, begged that his lame ankle should not be ex- 
posed. 

But if personal vanity appears to be such a defect 
in a strong nature, like a miserable water-crack in a 
block of spotless marble, what is it when it covers 
the whole surface of a commonplace character? It 
is the commonest of traits in the people about us, 
and on what is it based? 

If we could be answered fairly as to the causes of 
vanity in our neighbors, we should find that one 
woman goes triumphant through the world because 
of a straight nose; another because she wears a 
number two shoe; this man feels himself superior 
to other human beings, because his house is four feet 
bigger than any other in his village, and another man 
looks down upon all of his kind because he is a 
Thomson (without the p). 

Each man has his vanity, that not unfrequently 
poisons his life and drains the strength out of his 
manhood. 

Now we cannot probe the folly of others, but we 
can probe our own. Epictetus used every morning 
to look at his ugly, withered features and shrivelled 
leg in a mirror, to teach him humility for the day. A 
pleasanter task than this, and one quite as whole- 
some for each boy and girl who reads the Compan- 
ion, would be to hold up to view every day the beauty 
and excellence of which he or she is vain,—whether 
it be a sparkling eye or good birth,—and to calculate 
what is its actual value in a country containing sixty 
millions of men and women, most of whom have 
eyes and descent quite as good as his own. 
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SURPRISES. 


“I don’t like surprises,” once said a little girl, “I 
think they’re nars’y!” To tell the truth, so do most 
of us, although we feel obliged to look politely pleased 
when our friends pop some unexpected Jack-in-the- 
box of an event upon us. A surprise must be of a very 
a lg delightful nature to prove in the least 

pecially is this true in the case of visits. 

“ay should not feel at liberty to visit my own sister, 
without announcement of my intentions,” said a lady 
who was heartily welcome wherever she chose to go. 
“Tn fact, I never saw the person upon whose house- 
hold I should be willing to take the liberty of descend- 
ing unexpectedly.” 

Her principle is the one to be followed in nine cases 
out of ten. It is only fair to say that the people who 
violate it, usually do so with the best intentions. Be- 
lieving that their friends enjoy their society, they in- 
nocently imagine that the pleasure will be enhanced 
by a sudden burst of that social sunshine. 

“T had invited a friend to spend Sunday with me.” 
said an overworked teacher, recently, ‘‘and specified, 
in writing her, that I would meet her at a certain 
train, on Saturday morning. Friday evening I was 
working like a Trojan over my examination papers, 
in order to be ready for her, when in she burst, rosy 
and smiling. 

**«T thought I’d come before you expected me for 
a surprise!’ she said. 

“The pleasure for which I had begun working was 
spoiled by the consciousness that the next week’s 
tasks would be deplorably behindhand.” 

This is such a busy world that it becomes absurd to 
think of disposing of any but perhaps an idle per- 
son’s time, without reference to his convenience. 

Then, too, in the case of visits, few households are 
moved by machinery so perfectly adjusted that it is 
not to be disarranged by the arrival of the unex- 
pected. 

“Aunt Mary came last night without a word of 
warning,” said a good housewife, ‘“‘and the house 
was full of teachers from the convention. I had to 
put a bed in the trunk-room for the children.” 

“Why will she always try to surprise us?” groaned 
her sister. “The last time she came to my house, 








Aunt Sophy was there, and as they ‘don’t speak,’ we 
sat and walked on pins all the time.” 
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If we are sufficiently beloved to anticipate a hearty 
welcome from our friends, let us not be niggardly, 
but, in return, give them the prolonged pleasure of 
expecting our presence. 
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UNITY IN SPEAKING. 


The old dramatists wrote with marked respect for 
the “Three Unities”—time, place, and plot. They 
subordinated metaphors, specches, action, and scenes 
to the one purpose of making a single, distinct im- 
pression. The orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
the funeral discourses of Bourdaloue and Massillon, 
and the speeches of Chatham and Webster are 
marked by a similar singleness of aim. These orators 
always used rhetoric as a servant, and never per- 
mitted it to appear as a master, intent upon showing 
off its graces. 

‘How beautifully our minister described Napoleon 
at St. Helena!” said a lady at the close of a sermon 
on the heroism of St. Paul. The preacher had his 
reward, for he had made that description the rhetori- 
cal gem of his discourse. No one sympathized with 
the Apostle, but many thought the Scourge of Europe 
a most ill-used man. The preacher’s bit of rhetoric 
enfeebled the sermon. 

Once while Haydon, the English artist, who de- 
lighted to paint on a large canvas, was waiting for 
the coach at a village, a countryman said to him, “I 
beg your pardon, sir, but are you the great painter?” 

‘Well, I don’t know about that exactly,” answered 
Haydon. 

“But, sir, did you paint the picture of Christ enter- 
ing into Jerusalem?”’ 

“Yes, my friend, I did.” 

“Ah, sir, that was a picture!” added the man; 
“that was a picture—and what a donkey !”’ 

The villager’s enthusiasm should have shown the 
artist that he was guilty of an artistic blunder, for 
he had made the beast more impressive than its 
rider. 

No lady, with a sense of the fitness of things, so 
dresses that her garments suggest the question, 
‘‘Who is her dressmaker?” And no speaker, intent 
upon communicating a great thought by the means of 
sound in the form of articulate language, will be 
satisfied with compliments to his rhetoric. 

The business of the physician is to cure, not to ad- 
minister syrups. The purpose of the quack is to 
magnify his nostrums. 
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ARCTIC INDUSTRIES. 


It may not be generally known that important 
mining operations are carried on within the Arctic 
Circle. Cryolite is brought from Greenland to Phila- 
delphia by the ship-load to be used in the making of 
candles. At Alten, near the North Cape in Finmark, 
extensive copper mines have been worked for a long 
time. 

When it is remembered that most of the work has 
to be done under ground, and that heat is what the 
workmen suffer most from, it becomes apparent at 
once that mines may be almost as profitable in those 
high latitudes as they would be on our coast. The 
main thing is to have communication open once a 
year for bringing supplies and carrying away the 
ores. 

An engineer who visited the mines at Alten a few 
years ago, to study the condition in which they were 
worked, found that the climate interposed no obsta- 
cle. The mines, when fairly deep, are warmer in 
winter than in summer. 

Tn such work as has to be done above ground, there 
is scarcely any interruption. During the three dark 
months, when the sun does not shine, there is no 
lack of light to the eye accustomed to the conditions. 

The sky is clear and starry, the aurora is playing 
most of the time, and whatever light there is the 
reflection from the snow increases and intensifies. 

More than a hundred and fifty years ago, mining 
was carried on extensively about the shores of the 
White Sea by Saxon workmen. Silver, copper, and 
lead were produced in quantities. 

Now that the whale fishery has declined, mining 
enterprise seems most likely of anything to promote 
exploration and settlement within the Arctic Circle. 
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PAT’S ANSWERS. 


Trip an Irishman, and he will fall on his feet; cor- 
ner him, and he will jump over your head; question 
him upon a subject of which he is ignorant, and his 
answer, though it is not a reply, will enable him to 
retreat with his flag flying. An Irishman, who wished 
for a position as letter-carrier in one of our large 
cities, went before the Civil Service Board for exam- 
ination. He appeared, wearing a careless air, as one 
about to go through a mere formality. 

“What is the distance, Mr. Mahoney, between Bos- 
ton and Constantinople?” asked the Chairman. 

“Wat's the distance between Boston and that 
haithen city?” said Pat, “Well, sor, if that’s to be 
my route, I withdraw my application.” 

One of Pat’s countrymen, having served in the 
Charlestown navy-yard in a subordinate position, 
asked to be promoted, hinting that he would not 
object to going to sea, if he could be assured of a 
good berth on a man-of-war. He, too, was invited to 
appear before the Examining Board. 

“Mr. Mulhone,” asked the Chairman, “if you were 
in the China Sea, and the ship under full sail was go- 
ing ten knots an hour, and a man should fall over- 
board, what would you do?” 

Promptly came the answer, without the shadow of 
perplexity appearing on Mulhone’s face, ‘‘If I was in 
the China Seas, under the sarcumstances ye name, 
and a man should fall overboard, I think I’d write to 
his friends that he was drowned.” 


“SOMETHING ABOUT CLOTHES.” 


Some of the nuts which little folks have to crack, 
in getting at the kernel of language meanings, are 
tough indeed. Little Annie had been asked to take a 
dish of strawberries and cream to grandma’s room. 

“Did she like them?” asked her mother when the 
little maid appeared again. 

“I don’t know,” was the serious answer. 

“Didn’t she say anything when she tasted them?” 

“Yes’m; something about clothes.” 











“Oh no! She tasted, and then she said, ‘Oh, neck- ! 
ties and Ann’s mohair!’ but I don’t know what she 
meant.” 

Neither did mamma, and so she posted up to grand- 
ma’s room herself. | 
“Do you remember just what exclamation you | 
made when you began to eat your fruit?” she asked 
the dear old lady. 

“No, I’m sure I can’t. Oh yes, I can! 
‘Nectar and ambrosia!’” 





I said, 





LOADING FOR A BEAR. 


Bear stories are commonly told at first hand. The | 
hero of the fight is at the same time the herald of his | 
own praise. This may have some connection with 
the fact that in no other kind of adventure is glory | 
more cheaply won. Occasionally, through the pres- 
ence of others, the world learns how these exploits | § 
are performed. Mr. Helms tells how a party of his 
men met danger on the shores of the White Sea: 


There were reports of bears being about, and as 
one of our Russian friends was an experienced bear- 
hunter, our enthusiastic party wished to try their for- 
tune; and they were in luck, for shortly after landin; 
they found the fresh tracks of a mother-bear wit 
her young. 

Bear-hunting beg a new sensation to our friends, 
the near presence of Bruin had an exciting effect 
upon them, and some discussion took place as to the | 
part each was to play. 

Meanwhile, the ene had advanced deeper into 
the forest to r ly the party left 
behind heard him fire two shots in rapid succession, 
followed by aloud shout. It seemed that he was be- 





cumstances, our friends showed some irresolution, 
and that, while one or two of them, rushed forward, 


ing attacked. Who could wonder if, under these cir- | will get valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
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others, to say the truth, had bolted 

Our se captain took a middle course, held his 

Eprove and be gan vigorously loading his gun. But 
t proved all to Bove been a false alarm; the Russian, 

in fact, wanted to try the nerves of his. companions. 

The incident might not have been worth mention- 
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were announced. 
——~+or—___—_- 
MOTHER GOOSE AT THE PYRAMIDS. 


An English scholar, travelling in Egypt, narrates | 
an experience at the great pyramid. We and a com- 
panion had gone up to the top to see the sunset. “As 
the sun vanished, the play of color was magnificent. | 
Under the moon the eastern horizon was quite dark, 
sky and plain commingling,”—this is a part of his 
really eloquent description of the unique and entranc- | 
ingscene. But then something strange happened: 


While we were in raptures over the sunset, our five 
Arabs were preparing dinner, which was freshened 
by a huge block of ice, a thing the Arabs professed 
never to have seen there before. When our salt hap- 
pened to be blown away, one of the Bedouins offered 
to run down and get more. He thought less of the 
descent than an English servant would of running | p 
downstairs. 
As one was pondering on the awful silence of the 
scene, surveying the wide horizon, the skies, and the 
moonlit desert, thinking how grand the pyramid of 
Chefren looked to- -night, with one side deep in 
shadow, the other silvered with bright light, or re- 
calling, perhaps, quaint Herodotean gossip about the 
building and builders of the pyramid, it was harsh | 
and jarring to hear an Arab voice strike up,— 


“Higgery, diggery, dugk, 
De mousenup de clugk; 
De clugk street one, | 











And den come down run up!” 


the echo of a rhyme taught by some crazy traveller. | 
Such chatter soon put an end to our would-be 
sublime imaginings. evertheless, when we came | 
away, we were agreed that the pyramids are best | 
seen under a midsummer moonlight. 











even rude silence. An exchange says that a gentle- 

man addicted to malapropos remarks once called out | 
toa friend whom he had met before that day, “By | 
the way, who was that homely girl with you this 

afternoon?” ‘That, sir, was my sister,” ‘Oh, I beg 

pardon! I ought to have noticed the resemblance. 

That is—that is’— There was no more to be said. 


London Society chronicles a never-to-be-forgotten 
blunder perpetrated by some one who, luckily for 
himself, was never identified as its author. 

gala dinner was to given at a Berlin hotel. 
Among the late arrivals was a Prussian, of high rank 
and higher pretensions. There was still, as he en- 
tered, a little stir and bustle unavoidable in the sitting 
down of a large company, and he was threading his 
way to his place, when some one laid a hand on his 
sleeve, calling out rather tartly, in German, “But, I 
i can’t you tell me where I am to sit?” 

he Prussian, struck dumb, drew back for a mo- 
ment, but soon recovered from his amazement. He 
rose to his full height and tossed back his head, say- 
ing, very stiffly, ‘Do you take me fora waiter?” 

h no!” stammered the stranger, just glancing at | 
him, and perceiving his very natural mistake. And 
by way of a soothing ew he blurted out, “Not 
for a waiter, but for the head-waiter!” 

The poor blunderer whisked himself off, and thereby 
agen escaped a challenge, for the Prussian hunted | 

or him the livelong evening, but —— unable to re- | 
member his face, had to forego the pleasure of de- 
manding satisfaction. 
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ENGLISH FISHING-BOATS. 


A description of the ordinary fishing-boat of Eng- 
land, as that craft appears to one of the writers of 
that country,—Mr. L. J. Jennings, who was formerly 
editor of the New York Times,—will interest such 
readers as are fond of boating. It is taken from the 
author’s “Field Paths and Green Lanes”: 

It takes nearly half an hour to launch one of these 
Hastings boats; and such pulling and hauling as then 
goes on, sueh shouting, such work with rollers, 
chains, and ropes, you would think the whole Ro ~ 
Navy was being launched. When the lumbe 
cruft is afloat, it takes at least a quarter of an howe 
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more to get any sail set-—more tugging at ropes, more 
wild rushing to and fro. 

The sails are as filthy as if they had been stowed 
away in a coal-hole, and patched all over, and are not 
worked on rings, but hauled up bodily inch by inch. 
While they are being set, the ugly old tub rolls about 
at the mercy of the waves, so that unless wind and 
tide are both very fav orable, it is difficult to get it off 
at all. 

At last it waddles away, with its dirty rags helping 
it along at the rate of a knot or two an hour, - the 
fishermen stare after it as if loth to part with 

Can anybody wonder that when a great po sud- 
denly beats on our coasts, so many of these poor fel- 
lows go down in their wretched boats—boats which 
an American fisherman would scarcely condescend to | 





“Why, what could it be? Have you forgotten?” 





load with mussels or clams for manure on a Long 
Island farm? 
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For the Companion. 
THE RISE OF THE TIDE. 


A fisherman gray, one night of yore, 

His nets upgathered, iy: the oar, 
Right merrily heading for a haven, 

While summer winds blew blithe before. 


He sat beneath his pennon white, 

His arms were brown, his eye was bright; 
Twice twenty years his breast had carried 

A ribbon from Lepanto’s fight. 


A cove he spied, at sunset’s edge, 
and 


With pleasant trees margin-sedge ; 
And barefoot went, by stakes down-driven, 
Through shallows, wading from the ledge, 


The boat drawn after; but, behold! 
Acheck fell on his venture bold; 

He stood imprisoned, vainly leading 
The ropes in whitening fingers old. 


be that black and marshy sound 

is weight had sunken; he was bound 
Knee-deep! and as he bent and struggled, 

The mocking ripples danced around. 


Long since the wood-thrush ceased her song; 

The summer wind grew fierce and strong; 
The shuddering moon went into hiding; 

Down came the storm to wreak him wrong. 


Agztoet the prow he leaned his chin, 
nking of all his strength had been; 

Then turned and laughed with courage steady: 
“Oh, ho! what straits we twain are in! 


And strove anew, unterrified; 
But lastly, wearied wholly, cried 
For succor, since his laden wherry 
Rocked ever on the coming tide. 
* ” * * 
“I hear a cry of anguish sore!” 
But straight his love had barred the door: 
“Bide here, the night bodes naught but danger.” 
—Loud beat the waves along the shore, 


A bedded child made soft behest: 
‘So loud the voice, I cannot rest.” 
“It is the rain, dear, in the garden.” 
——tThe cruel water binds his breast. 


“A lamp! alamp! Sovne traveller’s lost!” 

But through the tavern roared the host, 
“Nay, omy he thunder, rude and heavy.” 

—Close to his lips the foam is tossed. 


“Oh, listen well, 7 liege and king: 
Hark from fay halls this grievous thing!” 

itrange how the wild wind drowns our music! ” 
——aAbout his head the eddies swing. 


At stroke of three the Abbot meek 
Moved out among his flock to speak 

This word, with tears of doubt and wonder: 
“I had adream. Come forth and seek.” 


With torch and flagon, forth they sped. 
The fisher glared from the harbor-bed! 

The tide, from his white hair downfallen, 
All kindly ebbed, now he was dead, 


Lepanto’s star shone fast and good; 
The sea-kelp wrapped him like a hood; 

His arms were stretched in woe to heaven; 
The boat had drifted: so he stood. 


The unavenged he seemed to be! 
Then fell each monk upon his knee: 

“Lord Christ!” the Abbot sang, awe-stricken;: 
“Rest my old rival’s soul!” sang he. 


Louise IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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For the Companion. 
DID NOT HEAR “THE VOICE.” 


There is a tradition in Italy that Columbus had 
an elder brother who was a builder in Genoa, and 
who refused to leave his work to go with the nav- 
igator in search of a land of gold and for empire 
beyond the western sea. 

“You can go and look for kingdoms,” he said, 
“but I will build my shops.” 

Columbus gave a new continent to the world, 
but the shops of his brother were torn down by 
the next generation. 

In the village of Mount Holly, when John 
Woolman was a tailor there, lived a shoemaker 
named Babbitt, a Quaker also, and a man of prac- 
tical sense and industry. John Woolman heard 
the Heavenly Call to preach the gospel in the wil- 
derness of the West, but Babbitt refused to go 
with him, and stitched his shoes. Woolman was 
“driven by the Spirit” to carry the good tidings to 
the Indians, and again to the slaves in the West 
Indies, but Babbitt worked on over his last. 

The preacher grew old and gray obeying the 
Call which sent him here and there in the world 
to do His Master’s will. Babbitt grew gray also— 
making shoes. Woolman followed the Voice to 
England, where the plague was raging, and there 
died. Babbitt, safe at home, made shoes until he 
died of old age. 

Woolman’s work and words have remained in 
the world like a pure, lofty hymn, to cheer and 
comfort countless souls. Babbitt's shoes were 
worn out and forgotten before he himself was 
dead and forgotten also. 

There are many Babbitts in every community. 
They are well-intentioned, honest men, who, find- 
ing some work in their hands at the beginning of 
their career, believe that it fills up the whole life, 
and shut their ears to the call of any higher duty. 
Martha, with the supper to make ready, was in- 
dignant with her sister who, instead of cooking, 
sat at the Master's feet. She could not see that 
meals would be cooked daily for ages, but that 
this was the one opportunity to receive truth and 
life from the Son of God. 

How many Marthas plod wearily on with their 
cooking! how many Babbitts bend over their 


lasts, deaf to the Heavenly Call which comes to | °!4 


them! 

The churches are but brick and stone buildings 
to them, which they never enter; the woods, which 
are full of voices telling of God, are but so much 
timber; music, which carries infinite messages of 
peace and love to the soul, is a scientific noise. 
They ‘have their work to do” and they refuse to 
endue it with high and holy meaning. 


| owing to its local coloring, that at an evenin 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 14, 1887. 








| Zebedee mended his nets while his sons followed | 


| Christ through self-sacrifice, suffering, and mar- 
| tyrdom, to His kingdom. 
We all have nets to mend. But when the Voice 
| is heard saying, ‘Friend, come up higher,” shall 
we shut our ears to it, and declare that life has 
| nothing for us but the mending of nets ? 


BEECHER AS A STUDENT. 


Henry Ward Beecher was not an exact man,—that 
is, his utterances had not the accuracy and finish that 
are acquired by careful writing; but he was ‘‘a full 
man,” for he read much, and ‘“‘a ready man,” for he 
often conferred with other men. If the great preacher 
desired information on any subject he went, not toa 
book, but to the man who knew it thoroughly. In 
Abbott’s “Life of Beecher’’ there is an anecdote 
illustrative of his habit of consulting some eminent 
specialist. When he was about to deliver his famous 
course of lectures to young men in Indianapolis, 
then a gambling centre, he invited the leading gam- 
bler of the city to call at his study. The man accepted 
the invitation, and the preacher and his strange guest 
spent a morning together. 

The sermon on gambling made such an impression, 
young man said to the preacher, ‘‘Mr. Beecher, how 
sould” you describe a gambling saloon so accurately, 
if you have never been there?” 

‘How do you know it is accurate, if you have never 





| been there?” promptly retorted the preacher. 


Mr. Beecher found sermons in men, because, like 
his Master, he was their friend, and sought out their 
thoughts that he might do them good. He went into 
the shops and stores, that he might converse with 
mechanics and clerks. He walked the streets with 
his eyes open, that he might see the sights of a busy 
city; and in the ferry-boat he kept his ears alert to 
catch the conversation of draymen and hucksters. 

A sharp-shooter studies his target, the direction of 
the wind, and the peculiarities of his rifle. He makes 
allowance for all these before he touches the trigger. 
He may miss his mark, but he aims at it, and does 
his best to put the ball into the bull’s-eye. 

As Mr. Beecher made men his target, he acquainted 
himself with their peculiarities, and took into ac- 
count their prejudices and methods of thinking. One 
of his brethren, referring in the prayer-meeting to 
a sermon, likened it to an arrow shot at a venture. 

“I never shoot at a venture,” retorted Mr. Beecher. 
“T always aim, though I often miss my mark and 
bring down unexpected game.” 

Mr. Beecher never made a speech or preached a 
sermon unless he had something to say. He usually 
had something to say, and something worth listening 
to, even when he spoke with but a few minutes to 

repare himself. He was a student, though he stud- 
ed in his own way, which was wholly unlike that of 
ordinary preachers. 

Writers on homiletics advise y 
spend but little time in genera 
in special preparation of sermons. Mr. Beecher re- 
versed this rule. Most of his time was spent in gen- 
eral study; his Sunday morning sermon was pre- 
pared on Sunday morning, and his Sunday evening 
sermon in the afternoon. 

One Sunday evening he preached a sermon on a 
text from the eighth chapter of Romans. The con- 
gregation was electrified, and Mr. Halliday, the 
preacher’s assistant, not knowing whether he was in 
the body or out of it, sought Professor Stowe, who 
was standing in his brother-in-law’s pew. 

“The first half of that sermon,” said the professor, 
“is the most wonderful thing I ever listened to; but 
the thing that is the most wonderful to me is how he 

re’ it. After dinner this noon I was walking 
n the library, and when he came up, I said, ‘Henry, 
I would like to have you ach from those words 
some time’, to which he immediately answered, ‘I 
may as well preach from them to-night as any time.’ 
He went to his afternoon sleep, came down toward 
six o’clock, took a cup of tea, went into his study, 
and made the preparation from which he preached 
this sermon.” 


oung preachers to 
study, and much 


héodl 





r. d ly possessed a remarkable 
readiness in gang fe! the pulpit or the platform, 
but he was also an adept in accumulating material, 
of which he could avail himself at a moment’s notice. 

In answering a question put to him by the present 
 ofpee Ay to his method of preparing for the pulpit, 

e said: 

“I read a book for information and inspiration. 
If, while reading, a thought comes to me which is 
worth expanding, I write down the title of the book, 
the passage which suggested the thought, the hour of 
the day or the night, the local surroundings, in fact, 
everything which will enable me to reproduce my 
exact mood. 

“Then I write until I have nothing more to say on 
that topic. I fold my manuscript, write the name of 
the topic on its back, and lay it away. 

“On Sunday morning I begin my sermon. I know 
what my con ation is thinking about, and m 
subject is generally in the line of their thought. It 
flashes into my mind that I have written on that 
topic. I hunt among my manuscripts, find the one I 
want, and have a sermon at my hand which, with a 
little alteration and addition, serves = purpose. 

“I try, by reading and re-reading the title of the 
book, the quoted passage, and the narrative of the 
surrounding circumstances, to get back into the mood 
in which I was when I wrote the manuscript. Then 
I go into the pulpit and let my mind swing.” 
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DID NOT ROB HIM. 


The romance of highway robbery is perhaps the 
most signal triumph of the novelists. There is noth- 
ing romantic about it, outside the pages of the dime 
novel. But there are some true stories of success in 
overcoming the rascals who live by plunder that 
have in them the dash of true romance. What could 
be better than the following? 


Lord N—— was at one time travelling through a 
es of England infested by highwaymen. He 
leemed it better to trust his money and valuables 
during this part of his journey with his servant 
Thomas, a faithful Scotchman, than to take them 
with him in his carriage; and his confidence was 
well placed as the sequel will show. 
homas was on horseback, several miles in the 
rear of his master’s carriage, with his saddle-bags 
well laden with gold. 

As he was cantering along through a stretch of 
wood he was suddenly accosted by a robber who, pis- 
tol in hand, commanded him to hand over his gold or 
take the consequences. 

Thomas stopped his horse and said, ‘‘Dinna shoot, 
mae mon. The gold is yours. I dinna claim it ony 
ways, for it’s my master’s. Ye can takeit. I'll not 
hinder ye. It’s in my saddle-bags.” 

With true Scottish calmness he sat quiet while the 
robber dismounted and removed the saddle+ags of 


ld. 

“IT dinna ken what I’ll tell my master,” Thomas 
said, gravely; and then, as if a bright thought had 
come to him, he added, ‘Would ye mind putting a 
ball through my coat to show my lord? *’Twould 
look as if I didna yield too lightly.” 

The a laughed good-humoredly, and de- 
clared himself ready to comply with this reasonable 
request. 

So Thomas, with evident simplicity, took off one 
sleeve and held it up for the robber to fire at, which 





he did, completely off his guard by the other’s appar 
ent innocence. 


changed. In the twinkling of an eye, now that his 
his own pistol pointed at the astonished highwayman, | 
who had little expected this turn of affairs. 

“Now, mae mon,” said Thomas, with a_different 
ring in his voice, ‘‘put the goold back when€e ye tuk 
t.” 


The discomfited highwayman, seeing certain death 
in the resolute eye gleaming out at him from be- 
neath the bushy shock of red hair, hastily complied, 
and then would have edged away. 

“Dinna ye try to escape me, mon,” cried the now 
aroused Thomas, “or ‘twill be the waur for ye. 
Walk ye there before my horse an’ we’ll continue | 
our journey.” 

The brave Scotchman took his prisoner to the next 
— and delivered him over to the proper authori- | 

ies. 





For the Companion. 


AT THE GATE. 
Beside a mighty city’s gate, 
Where passed at morn the proud and great 
To seek a sacred shrine that stood 
Within the precincts of a wood, 
A crippled beggar sat, and loud 
Besought the pty wry crowd. 
His need was sore, but they denied ; 
“We seek to find out God!” they cried, 
As by the altar, on the sod 
They knelt,—""We seek to find out God!” 
The day declined. The Fy and proud 
Who sought that morn the shrine, and bowed 
Their heads as though in reverence there, 
Forgot the shrine, forgot the prayer. 
But lo! the man whom they denied 
A pittance as they passed in pride, 
Dead by the gateway, knew what they 
So vainly sought, as, day by day. 
They toward the holy altars trod, 
He—he alone—had found out God! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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“NO DIFFERENCE.” 


Almost every one will enjoy the manner in which 
a conductor turned the tables on the president of the 
road in the following incident, narrated by a Newark 
paper. But the president, though too much of a mar- 
tinet, seems to have accepted the situation in a manly 
way. There is a general interchange of passes among 
railroad men, and the president and vice-president of 
the large railroads often have passes all over the 
country : 


President Roberts is a very strict man. One ver 
stormy day in winter he got on the New York divi- 
sion, and took a seat in the middle car. The conductor 
knew him, as we all do; and when he passed him, the 
president simply nodded. It was a catch; and Rob- 
erts was only trying to see if his man would break 
the rules, and not make him show his pass. The con- 
ductor fell into the trap. 

hen he passed through the train again, Roberts 
arose from his seat and, tapping him on the shoulder, 
said, “‘See here, you have not seen my pass.” 

“No, sir,” faltered the conductor ; ‘‘but—but I know 
who you are.” 

“That makes no difference,”’ retorted Roberts, with 
afrown. “The rules are made to be obeyed, and not 
to be broken. The rules laid down for your guidance 
say that any passenger who has neither a ticket nor a 
ass must pay his fare, or else you must eject him 
rom the train.” 

“T know it,” replied the conductor; ‘‘but”— 

“No ‘buts.’ Now you may go.” 

“T haven’t seen your pass yet, though,” demurely 
remarked the ticket-puncher, wishing to demonstrate 
the thoroughness of his lesson. 
“That’s right,” replied Roberts, 
“Make no difference 





approvingly. 
tween the president of the 
road and biad proteg senger.’’ 

He reached into his inside coat pocket, and then 
into his vest pockets. His face grew red, and he 
fumbled around his hip pockets. The conductor 
mned. Roberts’s sallow complexion grew paler, 
and then redder. He went through his pockets again, 
but no passes. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the president. 
Just stop as you pass this way again.” 

The conductor stopped, and the president. dryly 
handed him a five-dollar bill, and told him to take out 
the fare. He had left his book of passes at his office. 


“Singular! 


a eee 
YOUNG GRIZZLY. 


The story of the man who reared a lion’s cub only 
to fall a victim to its appetite when it was grown 
was told by the Greek writers for the lesson which it 
taught. This story of the young grizzly, so far as it 
goes, has the same significance. It is told in the 
American Agriculturist, as the substance of the talk 
of Professor B—— several years ago, on his return 
from a government exploration in California: 


The only live grizzly that I saw in California was a 
young one in captivity. In asmall town, where our 
party stayed over night, I went out to the stable in 
the morning to see how our horses were being cared 
for, and in the yard I found a young grizzly fastened 
by a chain. 

A young grizzly is a most comical-looking fellow, 
and this one seemed to invite familiarity. I came 
near enough to pat him on the head, and in so doing 
brought my leg so near that little “Griz” could em- 
brace it by his fore-paws. He was very affectionate, 
and hugged my leg more closely than I cared for, but 
I knew that it would not do to pull away from him. 
Soon the cub made demonstrations with his teeth. 
As long as he nipped at my tall knee-boots he did no 
harm, but, as his nips came higher and higher up, his 
endearments would cease to be pleasant. 

At last a stableman came in sight; he took in the 
situation at once. Picking up a club, he came gutetiy 
behind the young bear, and gave him such a clip that 
he suddenly lost all interest in my leg, but at once 
commenced to nurse his own head. 

I drew from this incident this moral: ‘‘Don’t fool 
with grizzly bears of any age.” 


+0 


GOT HIS TOWELS. 


The narrator of the following incident, Mr. A. J. 
Butler, had been summoned to Egypt as tutor to the 
sons of the Khedive, and was naturally surprised 
and rather indignant at his shabby treatment by 
those to whom the arrangements for his comfort had 
been intrusted. One hardly wonders at their ineffi- 
ciency, however, after reading Mr. Butler’s account 
of the uncleanly habits of the lower orders of na- 
tives. “The mosque tanks are filled with water,” he 
says, ‘which is replenished, but never changed: 


“In the slime of these green and fetid pools I have 
seen men wash first their feet, then their face and 
hands, and lastly rinse out their mouths. 

“At the beginning of April there came a sudden 
order for me to move into my rooms at ’Abdin Pal- 
ace. I found a spacious suite of rooms at my dis- 
posal, on the whole well furnished; but there were 
some startling gee pany Divans, carpets, curtains, 
and mirrors were all very fine, but the dust and dirt 
of the place were unspeakable. 

“Nearly three months were supposed to have been 
spent in ‘getting the rooms ready ;’ it was quite clear 
they had been opened that morning, and not so much 





as dusted. The bed consisted of one blanket and one 
sheet; the mosquito-curtains were in rags. 





But the instant he had fired, Thomas’s demeanor | 


assailant was for the moment disarmed, Thomas had | 


| to-night, but it will be all right to-morrow.’ 


“Towards evening my request for towels was an- 
swered; one was produced, very dirty, and with a 
hole two feet long down the middle. The Khedive, 
as TurAbi told me, had given orders for ys | 
to be done for my comfort; dinner would be serve 
at seven o’clock. I sat reading and waiting till long 
after eight, and then was told, ‘There is no dinner 
I went 
out and dined at the hotel. 

“The next two days I lived mostly at the hotel, 
while my rooms were a ae made ready for 
my reception. When the Khedive heard how his 
instructions had been carried out, he was very angry, 
and gave instant orders that whatever I required by 
written demand was to be furnished new forthwith. 

“This was done. I heard, however, that the mar- 
shal of the palace, on reading the modest demand 
for a dozen towels, had remarked, ‘God is great, and 
what God pleases happens; but what in God’s name 
can he do with twelve towels?’” 


~44>>- 
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MOURNED FOR HER. 


There was a time in the history of womankind 
when a needle was as carefully preserved as a dia- 
mond might be at the present day. No needles, ex- 
cept those of foreign manufacture, were to be found 
in England until the middle of the sixteeenth cen- 
tury, and therefore it was that the seamstress who 





| was so fortunate as to procure one of the precious 


implements used it with the utmost care, that its 
period of usefulness might be an extended one. 


It is said that a certain industrious housewife of that 
riod actually used a needle so long and so constantly 


| in mending stockings, that at last the instrument 


became capable of performing its task unaided. Re- 
uiring only to be threaded, it would dash into exer- 
cise, with a zeal unprecedented in the annals of sew- 


ing. 

Kime passed, and, when the needle wasin the prime 
of its powers, its mistress died, leaving her faithful 
servant for the use of a relative. 

As the needle had become widely celebrated for its 
wonderful qualities, the woman into whose possession 
it had now fallen lost no time in providing it with 
work. She placed an overflowing mending-basket in 
readiness on the table, and, selecting a generous 
piece of yarn, attempted to thread the needle. In 
vain! her most strenuous efforts failed in forcing the 
yarn through the instrument’s eye. 

She tried again and again; she twisted and rolled 
and waxed the thread, but all to no purpose. 

At length, in a fever of curiosity as to the cause of 
this strange freak, she procured a magnifying glass, 
and examined the obstinate needle. No wonder it 
could not be threaded, for lo! filling the orifice of the 
eve was a ~— crystal tear, which had been formed 
there at the death of its old mistress. 

Moreover, the needle never recovered from its grief, 
and always steadily refused to be threaded. 

The story is an old one, but the moral is not rusty. 
Whether needles nowadays ever become incapacitated 
by grief may well be doubted, but the possible change 
in their emotional natures may accounted for by 
the fact that they are much less intimate with their 
mistresses than were the needles of old. 





OUT OF SOCIETY. 


To be “fond of society” is a common feeling, but 
the word “society” has various meanings. One 
woman’s definition of it is given in the following 
incident: A tourist travelling on foot and alone over 
a desolate and almost deserted road came toa lone 
cabin on the mountain side. A woman was its only 
occupant, and no sooner did she see the stranger than 
she began to talk, with the eagerness of a woman 
who enjoys the privilege at rare intervals. 


“You're the first that’s gone over this road 
in a week,” she said. ‘Where you from?” 

“From Iowa.” 

“Is that so? Why, we used to live in Ioway once, 
an’ I wish’t we was there still. Ioway beats this 
country all to pieces.” 

*‘Do~you think so? It must be very healthy here, 
and the climate is delightful.” 

“Yes, I reckon so. e’re well enough, an’ feel it’s 
anice climate, an’ my man’s mines is lookin’ mighty 
promisin’; but still it aint like bein’ in Ioway. The 
out-an’-out fact is they aint no good serciety here.” 

“Society?” 

“Yes; the serciety is mighty pore round here.” 

“TJ should think so,” said the traveller, laughing. 

“They aint none. Now back in Ioway it was dift’- 
rent. ey was taffy-pullin’s reg’lar ev’ry winter, 
an’ out here folks is so ign’rant, I reckon they never 
heerd of a taffy-pull. Then they was corn-shuckin’s 
an’ carpet-rag sewin’s an’ quiltin’s, an’ all that back 
there, an’ play-parties fer the youngsters. They 
never have doin’s of that kind here. 

**Bout all they know how to do is to dance, an’ 
I’m down on dancin’. So you kin see how bad off 
I am fer serciety. It goes mighty hard with me, fer 
I’m fond of serciety.” 
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CUNNING FOX. 


Very wonderful stories are told of the cunning of 
foxes. Persons say they have observed them ap- 
proaching water-fowl by swimming slowly with a 
turf in the mouth, so as to remain concealed; and a 
writer in Chambers’s Enclyclopeedia says that a most 
trustworthy person assured him that he saw a fox 
approach a group of hares that were feeding in a field 
with a slow, limping motion, and having his head 
down as if eating clover till he was near enough to 
secure them. A correspondent of the Hartford Times 
gives a more recent instance of their cunning. He 
says: 

“Last week, when the ground was frozen but bare 
of snow, I put a broody hen under a strong, heavy 
chicken-coop, to break her up. The coop was boarded 
on one side and lathed on the other—the lower lath 
within an inch of the ground, which was smooth but 
sloping with a furrow-like depression, a few inches 
= about two feet up the slope. 

“In the morning the hen was gone. The coop 
stood right over the depression—the laths bearing 
numerous impressions of an animal’s teeth, and the 
small one at the apex was scratched by his claws. 

“He wasted no strength on the board side trying to 
push the coop over up hill, but tried his best on the 
other side; but, failing, he bit and tore at the laths to 
break them, and finally drew the coop up the hill 
over the hollow, drew out the hen and made off, 
leaving no blood, very few feathers, and only three of 
his hairs on the laths.”’ 

a ee 
HIS CHOICE. 


Children sometimes shock and astonish their elders 
by a peculiar and original choice. A good minister, 
visiting at the home of a California lady, was much 
interested in her beautiful little son, a child of six. 

“Are you a good little boy?” asked the clergyman. 

“I isn’t vewwy bad,” was the reply. 

“Can you spell?” 

“Yes, sir. G-o-t, goat.” 





“What do you think you will do when you are a 
man 

“Faw a livin’ ?” 

**Yes, my boy.” 

“I guess, if mamma lets me, I’ll be a minister—or 
a twamp!” with an admiring glance at the clerical 
gentleman. 


o” 
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For the Companion. 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. 
Poor little fish, all alone on the pier, 
Squirming and flopping and acting so queer, 
Were you tired of swimming, and wanting to try 
If your fins would not help you to walk or to fly? 


I should say, by the splutter and fuss that you make, 

You were in a fair way to find out your mistake. 

Perhaps, when this poor little boy tried to swim 

You never once thought to feel sorry for him. 

You probably made it a matter for joking,— 

My mouth full of water, my gasping and choking. 

But you see how it is, sir, yourself, and I wish 

To be warned by your fate, poor unfortunate fish! 

And for failures of others, remember J may, 

Like a fish out of water, need pity some day : 

So I send you back home, with a swing and & throw 

My kindest regards to your friends down below. 
LovuIsE HENRIQUES. 





For the Companion. 
SPARROWS IN THE TUILERIES. 


Little Toinette is a French child, 
as you may guess by her name. 

She was baptized Marie An- 
toinette; but, like some 
little American children 
1 know, she chatters so 
fast, that when she tries 
to tell her name it is 
hard to catch more than 
the two last syllables; 
so Toinette is what all 
her little playmates call 
her. 

Toinette dearly loves 
little birds, and every 
fine day she goes with 
her mamma or the nur- 
sery governess to the 
Gardens of the Tuileries 
to feed the sparrows 
there. 

The children of Paris 
have a great many parks 
and squares to play in. 
Toinette’s little sisters 
and brothers like best to 
go to the Champs Ely- 
sées, where there are 
Punch-and-Judy shows, 
goat-carriages, and long 
rows of little booths where 
cakes, candies, and sweet 
drinks are sold. 

But there is so much romping 
and noise in the Champs Elysées 
that the birds are frightened away, 
and Toinette likes birds better than 
anything. 

So she gets her mamma to go with 
her over to the Tuileries; for, al- 
though the Gardens of the Tuil- 
eries and the Champs Elysées are 
very near together, you must, to 
get from one to the other, cross the 
Place de la Concorde, a big, open 
place, where crowds of carriages 
are always passing, and it would be 
very dangerous for a child to go 
alone. 

Toinette thinks it is fun to cross 
the Place de la Concorde. There is 
a tall obelisk in the middle, a big fountain each 
side, and a row of great statues all around. At 
the foot of each fountain or statue there is a 
small raised stone sidewalk for people to stand 
on, to save themselves from the carriages. 

When Toinette is going to cross, she takes her 
mamma’s hand, and they wait on the edge of the 
first sidewalk until there is an open space between 
the carriages; then they run over to the walk 
around the nearest fountain or statue, and wait 
there for another opening, and so on until they 
get across. 

There are no kind policemen to help you across, 
as in the American cities. French policemen, even 
when they are near, pay no attention to you or to 
the carriages. 

Doubtless many of you know that on this very 
Place de la Concorde the queen for whom little 
Toinette is named, the beautiful Marie Antoinette, 
was beheaded. 

Toinette hurries over to the Tuileries, and down 
the wide stone steps that lead to the garden where 
all the little princes since the time of Louis XIV. 
have played. 

There she sees her beloved sparrows, dipping 
their bills in the great round basins of water sunk 
in the ground, hopping about in the tranquil open 
spaces of sward, or saucily picking at the eyes 
and noses of some of the gray statues that stand 
around on their pedestals. 

Toinette take a package of bird-seed from her 
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to buy a loaf of bread for two cents—a little 
round loaf, that looks as if it were made for a 
doll. 

When the loaf is broken into little crumbs, the 
fun begins. 

A good many birds know Toinette and fly 
around her as soon as they see her near the bench 
where she is accustomed to feed them. 

She begins to chirp to them in a sweet voice, 
‘saying to them in French, ‘Here, my birds; 

come, my pretty birds, Toinette has brought the 
breakfast for her dear little birds.” 

When they hear this the birds come to her in a 

| perfect cloud, twittering, chirping, and making a 
fluttering noise with their wings. 

She throws the seeds in the air. That is a 
pretty sight, for the birds dart in and out, catch- 
ing the seeds before they fall to the ground. Such 
a shower of seeds and sparrows, such a rush of 
little fat bodies and little brown wings you never 
saw! 

















When Toinette has used all 
the seed, she seats herself on 
the bench and scatters crumbs 
on her lap, on the ground 
and on the bench at either 
side. This is the prettiest sight of all. 


The sparrows fly all around her, on her head, | He dug wells in the sand, and the water would 
on her shoulders, and often right into her lap. | rise in the hole, and then he would cry out to his 
She talks to them very softly and the birds are as | 


bold as can be, for they know she is their good 
little friend. 

Toinette, you must know, is a very small girl, 
only five years old; and when she is seated on 
this bench in the Tuileries her toes do not touch 
the ground. 

Sometimes when her feet are swinging a crumb 
will fall on the end of her slipper, and two saucy 
sparrows will cling to her foot, fighting to see 
which shall have the crumb. 

The old carved stone benches in the Tuileries, 
those that have been there since the time of Louis 











‘ pocket, and runs over to a small stand on one side | XIV., are very pretty to look at, but they have 


no backs. 

So Toinette always sits on one of the new 
benches, quite like those we have in our parks in 
America. 

When she has been seated a few minutes there 
will always be a row of sparrows all along the 
back of the bench on either side of her. Gener- 
ally these are the young ones who cannot fly very 
well. They sit and balance themselves like little 
fat balls, while the mother and father sparrows 
bring crumbs and feed them. 

When the big ree sun begins to drop down be- 


hind the Chamber of Deputies, on the other side of | 


the River Seine, Toinette knows it is time to go 
home. 

The birds all fly to their nests in the trees of the 
Gardens of the Tuileries. 

Toinette, who is a rosy-cheeked little lassie, 
keeps her eyes bright by going to bed not long 
after her birds are asleep. 

MINNIE BUCHANAN. 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Carl was playing all the afternoon in 
the sand by the cafion stream. There 
was no grass, but the sand was warm 
and yellow. It felt good on his little bare feet. 


playmates, “I’ve dug to water! I’ve dug to wa- 
ter!” The next morning a dish of well-cooked 
oatmeal and fresh milk was placed before him. 
Carl took up his silver spoon, and plunged it into 
the mound of oatmeal. The spoonful was nearly 
to his open mouth, when he cried out, “I’ve dug 
to milk! I’ve dug to milk!” The milk had risen 
from the bottom, and taken the place of the up- 
lifted oatmeal. 

One day when they had a boiled dinner, papa 
asked Roy what kind of vegetables he would like. 
“T'll have all kinds of vegetables, except meat,” 
was the quick answer. i 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


A dastardly person here I stand, 
Accused by all on every hand; 
Justly beheaded for my sin, 
Part of a church I am—within. 
When shorn again of my poor head 
I serve as prayer for quick and dead. 
H 


. A. G. 
2. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
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Cross-words: 1,Toscatteron, 2, A 
bird allied to the macaw. 3, Humble. 
4, Generally prevailing. 5, Satisfac- 
tion. 6, A game at cards. 7, Covered 
with a shell. 8, Erroneous. 9, A soldier 
on guard. 10, One who contrives. 

The zigzag from 1 to 10 gives 
the name of a small wading bird; 
from 11 to 20, a European bird, 
belonging to the crow family. 


RosE MADDER. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


One hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, 
On 12th July, if rightly 
now I hear, a 
Report (was’t noted by the 
watchful Romans, 
With auguries of good or 
evil omens ?) 

A child was born, to grow 
to princely station. 
What did the prince do? 

Answers every nation 
A word of time in which 
the ages claim him. 
These letters place aright 
and they will name 
him: 
UUU JAAEII RCC LSSs. 


4. 
MIXED RIDDLES. 


1. Transpose one girl’s 
name into another. 

2. Place a girl’s name 
before a temporary shel- 
ter, and form a decided 
trait of character. 

3. Behead a girl’s name, 
and leave a boy’s name. 

4. Behead a girl’s name, 
and leave a song. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
First. 

I startle the timid, 
Thovgh only a noise; 

Yet old ladies give me 
To good little boys, 
Second and third. 

I’m aterrible monster 
Of mythical fame; 

But brave fairy princes 
Have put me to shame. 


Whole. 
I am dressed in bright orange, 
In red and in white; 
Go look in the garden, 
You'll know me at sight. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


My first is in peril, but not in danger; 

My second in foreigner, not in stranger; 

My third is in brave, but not in bold; 

My fourth is in talk, but not in told; 

My fifth is in death, but not in die; 

My last you twice can see in my eye; 

My whole in a vessel oft scours the wide main, 
And death and destruction are seen in his train. 


H. A. G. 





Conundrums. 


What bird is a lady fond of wearing around her 
neck? A ruff. 

What crustacean is often carried in the pocket? 
Purse-crab. 

What animal never grows old? Gnu. 

What animal is made use of in weighing almost any 
commodity? Ounce. ‘ 

What fish would one naturally expect to find ina 
mill? Miller’s thumb. 

What fish often comes from the mouth of a smoker? 


iff. 

What insect ‘serves as a plaything for children? 
Wirligig. 

What fish is always under foot? Sole. 

What bird most resembles a ten-months’-old baby? 
Creeper. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 HEALTHY 
AMPHORA 
ITALIAN 
LIV E-0OA K 
CONDONE 
OvERSEE 
LEARNED 
UNDERGO 
MEMENTO 
BOasTED 
IMMORAL 
ARCHIVE 


2. Fourth of July. 
3. Independence (inn Dee-pen-dents). 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
EW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 





vance, 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order | 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on year paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 

their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


YOUTH AND HEALTH. 


Each period of life has its own exposures and its 
own morbid tendencies. In the case of the old, how- 
ever vigorous the constitution, the physical machin- 





ery sooner or later stops from its inevitable wear. It | 
can no more run forever than a clock can, though it | 
has within itself a wonderful, yet limited, power of 
self-repair. Old age has also tendencies to arterial 
degeneration beyond those of any other period of 
life. 

The exposures of middle life are due mainly to 
excesses—in food, pleasure, care, and anxiety, or in 
work of brain or muscle. There ought to be few 
deaths within this period. 

But youth, including childhood and infancy, has 
more liabilities than both the above periods com- 
bined. Within it much more than half the race die. 
Even in some communities where the laws of health 
are best understood, one-third of all who are born 
fail to pass their fifth year. Much of this mortality, | 
however, is due, not so much to the necessary fatality 
of childish disorders, as to the ignorance of mothers 
and nurses and to inherited weakness. 

Teething effects a dangerous disturbance of the 
system, jally of the st h, bowels, and brain. 
Extreme heat, which, to adults, is mainly a discom. 
fort, renders the child greatly liable to dysentery and 
cholera infantum. 

Since no safe substitute has yet been found for the 
natural milk, and many mothers either can not or 
will not nurse their children, multitudes of infants 
lose their lives from lack of the proper nourishment. 

Children have a special susceptibility to many in- 
fectious diseases: measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria. This susceptibility, except in 
the case of diphtheria, is largely lost after the age of 
twelve or fifteen. 

In youth the recuperative tendency is strong; 
hence, sinful indulgences seem harmless; but the 
harm is merely out of sight, for it really affects the 
very centre of life—the brain and the nervous sys- 
tem. The effect of tobacco on the heart is fearful, 
and all similar habits arrest growth and the best 
development. Such habits are gar more dangerous 
on youth, in their physical consequences and effects, 
than in mature years, although a bad habit tends to 
ruin in every period of life. 





———< 
CATCHING TIGERS. 


A tiger at close quarters on a steamer’s deck must 
be even more unpleasant to encounter than one in his 
native jungle. The author of “Three Years of a 
Wanderer’s Life” says that he once saw three young 
tigers larger than Newfoundland dogs loose on the 
deck of a British India steamer, crowded with sev- 
eral hundred Mecca pilgrims. The cage in which 
they were confined was large and barred on each side 
with a partition running along its middle, which had 
a drop-door : 


The man who had charge of the animals would 
drive them over to one side of the cage, close the 
partition, and clean out the other side at his leisure; 
then barring up the clean side, he would open the 
partition and drive the tigers back, while he went 
through the same performance on the other side. 

One morning he neglected to put up the bars on the 
side he had finished, and so drove the tigers out of 
the opposite side of the C sang =~. 

The animals, on obtaining their liberty, took differ- 
ent directions, and, crouching in the nearest corners, 
= snarling and exposing their teeth, showing un- 
mistakable signs of nothing but fear—a most danger- 
ous fear. 

There was little confusion. The side of the deck 
was simply deserted, and the crowd gazed in interest, 
at a respectful distance. 

Mr. Fleuse, the third officer, myself and the keeper 
each placed ourselves before a tiger, barring their 
exit, should they attempt to move away. 

Fleuse inquired if the tigers had been fed that day. 
They had not; they had always been fed on living 
fowls. Fleuse called for three chickens from the 
hen-coop. Taking these, he threw one in the face of 
each tiger. 

The chickens seemed simply motionless, glued to 
the spot, so instantaneous was the fixing of tecth and 





claws. Fleuse then went deliberately up to a tiger, 
ooolly took the loose skin of the back of the neck 














with one hand, and the root of the tail with the 
other, and putting out his full strength, dragged the 
heavy brute along the deck to the cage, and forced it 
through the open bars. 

The chicken diversion acted perfectly. The brute 
had no object but that of retaining its prey. It 

wled fearfully; its eyes blazed; its teeth crushed 

through the chicken; its unsheathed claws clasped 
and pierced the quivering body. Red-hot irons would 
hardly have made it loosen its grip of the bird. 

Then the keeper and I helped Fleuse in carrying 
the other two tigers into the cage. 


—————~>—__ -—-- 
PROVINCIAL ENGLISH. 

The speech of North try Eng’ differs so 
much from what is heard in the South that really 
comical predicaments sometimes result. The follow- 
ing happened at Newcastle-on-the-Tyne. A judge 
from the South, wholly ignorant of the local dialects, 
was going his circuit through the Border towns. It 
is to be understood that in Newcastle the narrow 
street called by Scotchmen a wynd has received the 
name of chare: 


Jich 





Whilst a trial for murder was 
ness, speaking the local dialect, h 
knew. 

“Go on, witness,” said the judge. 

“Yes, my lawd; then I saw thwee men come out of 
a chare foot.” 

The judge looked upon this simple fact as an im- 
ssibility, at least anywhere out of the “Arabian 

ights,” and got very angry. 

‘Mind what you are about, witness, and don’t talk 
nonsense of that kind; go on now, and be careful.” 

“Yes, my lawd; yes, my lawd; then I saw thwee 
men come out of a chare foot.” 

“Witness, you must be drunk! if you don’t con- 
duct yourself properly, I shall refuse you your ex- 
penses.” 

“Yes, my lawd; yes, my lawd; then I saw thwee 
men come gut of a chare foot.” 

At this Point a local barrister rose to explain, but 
only added to the confusion. “Sit down, Mr. Fen- 
wick,” said the judge, ‘‘sit down at once; I will not 
be interrupted.” 

Of course, in process of time, the judge was made 
to listen, and recovered his temper. 


oing on, one wit- 
to detail what he 


a 
DIDN’T LIVE THERE. 


One of the greatest difficulties which census-takers 
and special ex s in pension cases have to en- 
counter is the terror of ignorant people of getting 
into the meshes of the law. Here is an illustration: 
A gentleman in Washington, who was looking up the 
witnesses in a certain claim, called at the house of a 
colored man. An aged ‘‘mammy” came to the door, 
and inquired, with a rather severe glance at the little 
satchel which contained the gentleman’s papers, “Is 
you an ossifer ob de law?” 


“Yes, madam; and I have come to make some in- 
quiries of Quinibus J. Jones ——— 

“He don’t lib heah, nohow; in fack, he nebber hab 
lib heah,” was the emphatic but untruthful answer 
of Jones’s spouse. 

The _ rer, who felt pretty well assured that 
Quinibus did live there, inquired at a grocery near by 
concerning him. 

“Live there? Course he does! Gits his groceries 
here every .. 

The special examiner returned to the disputed 
house, and remarked, “I want to see Mr. Jones about 
his pension.” 

“His pension is it? Well, you kin fin’ the ole man 
down at de place where he am a-workin’” (givin 
the address), “‘and dis ebenin’ you’ll fin’ him at 
heah house. I lied a little, fearin’ dat you was gwine 
ter ’rest de ole man.” 


a 
DANGEROUS CLAMS. 








Barry’s Tricopherous will cure baldness! stop 
falling out, and impart thickness and softness. [Ade. 


CES ARR 

Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 

MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurgr.[Adv. 
betel Atos 


| 
Its concentrated curative power makes Ayer’s | 


Sarsaparilla the best blood purifier. { Adv. 


fell, Maat th 

As good as the Hartshorn is often heard; but get 
the genuine Shade Roller by noticing name of Stewart 
Hartshorn in script on label. (Ade. 


> 
Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma | 
have been relieved by using Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy | 


for Asthma, In no case of purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give prompt relief, and, in many cases, a 
permanent cure has been effected. No danger need be 
apprehended from its use. Send for free sample to 
Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


Sen oon, DISCOUNTS 


on Bicycles, Seige, Velocipedes, 
Lawn Tennis, and Summer Goods. 
until you have 


DON’T BUY seen “our 


= 
counts. No need of paying high prices. 
THE JOHN WILKINSON Co 
75 and 77 State Street, Chicago, iil. 


THE DITOR VERO NDS 


By the majority of American riders 
of first-class machines, proves the 


vw 
AY OLUMBIA 
NS BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
GZS surement a cress 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


RICHMOND RECEIPTS 


Household Hints and Helps 
| 6 Pages 


Mother, Wife and Daughter. 
SEND FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


Ay, iE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
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Birds! Birds! Birds! 
How TO KNow THEM. HOw TO CARE FOR 
THE AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
is full of entertainment and instruction for young and 
old, It teaches practical lessons of kindness and human- 
. Each ow Tr con a beau! 1 engraving of one 
of our native birds. Monthly, 28 making at the 
end of the year a large, handsome volume of pages. 
Annual subscription, 50cents. Send6 cents for a sample 
Copy, Send for free Catalogue (No. 3) of Books. 
‘OREST AND STRE PUBLISHING CO., 
40 Park Row, New York. 
THE GENUINE 
BICYCLES ax 
TRICYCLES. 








Send for pri and don’t buy 
an old style oF bogus machine | 
until you examine | 


TRAVELERS 


Prire iter tee 
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|NSURANCE 
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ORIGINAL. ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 


'W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


only $3 SEAML 

Shoe in the world. 
Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted. Congress, button Ry 
and Lace, all styles toe. As oy 
stylish and durable as © 
those costing $5 or $6. s 
W. L. DOUGLAS 












stamped on bottom of each Shoe. } 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send your nameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron iictig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. e 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 





OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek rs, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 


church Avenue, London, England. 


: Nestle's Food 


1S ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 
and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 

to recommended.” B the gastro- 
testinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. ‘Cow's 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 
to dispose of.”’ 
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In this part of the world clams are dang only 
after they are eaten, and then only to some persons; 
but a traveller among the South Sea Islands gives an 
account of huge clams,—so big that a single shell 
makes an admirable bath for a child,—the very touch- 
ing of which is sometimes attended with fatal conse- 
quences : 


Diving for clams generally falls to the share of the 
women, and many a one has met her doom from get- 
tin — by the ponderous dentated shell, and so 
hel Pr soner in the depths, never to rise again. I 
heard several horrible stories on this subject in Fiji, 
and here new ones are added to the list. 

Quite recently a poor fellow, fishing on one of the 
Paumotu atolls, dived to the bottom of the 7, 
feeling for pearl oysters, when he unluckily slipped 
the fingers of his left hand into a gaping clam-shell, 
which closed and held him as in a vice. The shell 
lay in a hole in the coral, so that it was impossible to 
reach the byssus by which it was moored in that safe 
harbor; the wretched man, in agony of mind and of 
body, severed his own fingers with his knife, and 
rose to the surface, nt indeed, escaped drown- 
ing. but being maimed for life. 

here have been other cases where a diver thus 
pay sey has, with greater deliberation, contrived 
to insert his knife into the shell, and so force it open 
sufficiently to release his other hand. 


a nn 
HOW HE KNEW. 


Here is a pretty good story of a boy who made 
twenty-five cents by going to Sunday school when 
away from home. [t has a moral, also, and perhaps 
a warning, for Sunday-school orators : 


A gentleman, addressing a Sunday school in New- 
ark, described a family in distress, and referred to the 
disposition a little girl made of a half-dollar given to 
her. He offered twenty-five cents to any child who 
could ruess cqrrectly what she did with the half- 


dollar. 
A boy immediately piped up, “Bought a basket 
with it? dhe enghines . 
“But how did you happen to guess that?” 
“Give me my quarter, please, sir.” 
ent” but first tell me how you could have guessed 
at.” 


“Give him a quarter, if he guessed it right,” said 
other voices in the rear of the room. 

“I was in Jersey City last Sunday, and heard you 
tell the same story,” was the boy’s quick reply, on 
receiving the quarter. 


— 


KILLING HIS FIRST MAN. 


The killing of a brother-man, even in battle, is a 
painful thing toremember. A soldier of the late war 
thus vividly describes his first such experience: 


My first man I saw but twenty seconds, but I shall 
remember him forever. I was standing by my gun, 
when a Confederate infantry soldier rushed up, and 
made a lunge with his bayonet at one of the horses. 

I whipped out my revolver, and took him through 
the breast. He tossed up his arms, gave me the 
strangest look in the world, and fell forward upon 
his face. He had blue eyes, brown, curling hair, a 
dark mustache, and a handsome face. 

I thought, the instant I fired, that I should have 
loved that man if I had known him. I tell you what, 
this war is terrible business. 


HENRY C. os ae 
Sole U.S. Agent, 178 B’dway, N.Y. 


THE MAT 


for house,office, store,de=- 

pot—is the Hartman Pat- 

ent Steel Wire Door Mat. 

If you don’t know about 

it you ought to. Ask your 

dealer, or write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falis, Pa. 

, Boston ; 88 Chambers S8t., 

‘ORK; 108 Dearborn St., . 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Easeil Conversation 


OR 
HINTS TO THE UNGRAMMATICAL. 
By MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 

80 Pages, Paper Covers, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 

It points out unsuspected errors 
in everyday English. Telis you how 
to talk well in Society. How to ac- 
quire ease and correctness in con- 
versation. Shows how we make 
ourselves ridiculous; how we miss 
that nice balance of ready thinking 
before folks that gives one that 
hardest achievement — ease. Tells 
how to say, and not to say things 
that make folks wonder where you 
were born, if you say them, or 
don’t say them wrong. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of only 50 cts. 





















CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


is is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in hot 
weather. Consult your physician about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


BAIBY'S 
SKIN & SCALP 


CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 










) 
YY Curticura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 

eines Ge tin of fro ng ons nee a 

curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly an im) 
diseases of the skin, cule and blood, with loss & hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
| infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 

| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 
= Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


B A BY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 
ry - 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics & Aged People. 


Yee Ny COO an dit, 


and agrees ali infants a: 


THE ONLY FooD 
that 
Ay On LY ine +4 child 
without the addition « cow's milk. 
THE ONLY FOOD iat re- 
moves from infancy ali neces- 
Sacer” Ons cnmovenss 
TAKEN BY MOTHERS 
once or é &@ day the quantity 
of milk will be increased and 
quality at once improved 


IF THE CHILDIS ss 6 
partiallyfrom nursing  ROLUBLE FOO . 
. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 
BRhenish Prussia, says: “CARN KICKS 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all the 
foods I have ever examined.” 
“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS,” by 
Marion Harland. Book of 64 page » giving careful in- 
ons for bringing up the little ones. Sent free by 
REED & CARNBICK, N., ¥. 
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